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Memoir of Mr. Buruset. 


A right singing-man.—Joun Heywoop’s * Four P's.’’ 





TITERE are many among the professors of criticism to whom the 
exercise of severity is not an unwelcome task, with whatever uneasi- 
ness its inflictions may be received, or its traces attended. ‘‘ But we,”’ 
to use the language of SuakspPEarE, “‘ are spirits of another sort,” 
and no portion of our duties is challenged with delight, but when 
the tribute of praise can be carried to desert, and the struggles of 
ability promoted by the voice of approbation. Should youth and 
diffidence concur to strengthen these kindly feclings, our enjoy- 
ment acquires a proportionable increase, and we feel peculiar satis- 
‘faction, as the present article will evince, in bending the young buds 
of theatrical merit to the genial illuminations of public favor. 

Mr. Jonn Durvser, cr Durovsset,* as the name is more pro- 
perly spelt, was born in Princes-street, Leicester Square, on the 6th 
of April, 1796. His father, a native of France, having adopted the lu- 
crative profession of a picture-dealer, which he still pursues with ir- 





* Owing to the whimsicality of Mr. Kemb.e’s mind, the puerile turn of which 
is not dependent on a single instance, Mr. DuRoussEt’s appellation was deemed 
tvo long for the Cevent-garden play-bills, in which, without the slightest ceremony 
it was originally reduced to Druset, till upon earnest solicitation the printer 
was allowed to restore an additional syllable to this mutilated name, and exhibit 
it in the present form. 

We have heard, while upon this subject, that Mr. Tresy is indebted to the 
same capricious source for as frivolous an alteration, His real name is said to 
ve TEssy, which striking upon Mr. KeMBLeE’s imagination as too closely allied 
‘9 Tippy, the name of a Cat, might engender mewing, he said, among the 
gallery anditors, and was accordingly submitted te immediate amendment. 
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reproachable integrity, was enabled to bestow that liberal species 
of education upon an only son, which strong natural faculties ena- 
bled him to receive with facility, and retain with success. Having, 
in early age, evinced very powerful symptons of an exquisite voice, 
he was placed as an indentured pupil, with Mr. Domenico Corrt, 
whose opera of the ‘‘ ‘Travellers’’ had tended considerably to estab- 
lish him in profit and esteem as a dramatic composer. With this 
gentleman the juvenile hours of Mr. Duruser were not advanta- 
geously employed, though enabled by the force of his genius and the 
fineness of his taste, to bear up against the pressure of neglect or 
incapacity. His sweet tones, however, while a boy, were heard with 
enthusiasm upon many public occasions, and the ‘‘ Siege of St. 
Quintin,’’ a melo-drama produced at Drury-lane Theatre by Mr. 
Hook, derived its most powerful support from the manner in which 
he sustained the duet of ‘‘ All's well” with a youthful coadjutor. 
At the destruction of this edifice he followed the fortunes of its 
company to the Lyceum, where his performance of William, in 
‘€ Rosina,’’ was crowned at once with critical praise and popular 
acclamation. The scanty friends, however, of this establishment 
induced Mr. Durvser to secede from its numbers, and a rapid tour 
through the provinces enabled him, at Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Kdinburgh in particular, to put forth many blossoms of that ripen- 
ed sweetness which opportunity and experience were alone wanting 
to inature. 

In the year 1810, Mr. Durvser procured a minor engagement at 
Covent-garden Theatre, which was speedily exchanged for a more 
snitable situation, by repeated proofs being given of emulative 
zeal and Superior capacity. As Mervin, in the *‘ Maid of the Mill,” 
for which he had been selected by the generous discrimination of 
Mr. Faweerr, his execution of an incidental air, composed express- 
ly by Mr. Bisnor, excited the most fervent applause, and occa- 


- sioned his immediate appointment to such parts as were adjusted 


to his powers and appearance. About this period, his remarkable _ 
assiduity attracted the attention of a distinguished peer, whose ac- 
curate taste is only exceeded by his benevolent temper, and under 
the patronage of this noble protector, Mr. Duruser, we believe, ° 
still continues to cultivate the higher beauties of his art. His strides, 
indeed, to musical pre-eminence have been taken with astonishing 
vigour, but when the reader has turned for a few moments to con- 
sider the various pcints upon which his ascension has rested, its ce- 
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lerity will cease to excite astonishment, by burying the impulse of 
admiration beneath the ardour of praise. 

Mr. Duruser’s performance of Cymon established his talents in 
their proper light, by exhibiting a rare union of vocal accomplish - 
ment and histrionic ability. Since the days of Vernon, that com- 
plicated character had been but imperfectly represented, and Mr. 
Dvruser in redeeming its departed honours achieved a reputation 
fully eaqual to the value of their claims. His career was unfortu- 
nately interrupted, at the production of ‘‘ Guy Mannering,’’ by an 
obstinate, yet tempory hoarsegess, in consequence of which the 
character of Henry Bertram, though intended for his assumption, 
was allotted to Mr. Sinciatr. The retirement of that gentleman, 
however, has opened a fresh avenue to the efforts of Mr. Duruser, 
and this part has since permitted him to realize the most sanguine 
hopes of critical anticipation. 

We shall not pause to enumerate the various personations* in 
which the rights of Mr. Duruser to that distinction he has so 
laboriously acquired, have been enforced by the developement of 
every musical quality that can centre in science, or conduce to 
amusement. His voice is full, clear, and vigorous; and his 
style replete with that chastened simplicity which can only result 
from unweared cultivation and exalted refinement. His best efforts 
are those in which a smooth and equal flow of harmonious power is 
required to roll over its subject, like the rippling of the summer 
serge across its silver sands. The ‘‘ Maid my heart adores,’’ the 
‘* Girl that I love,’’ “‘ In Infancy,’’ &c. bear ample evidence to 
the accuracy of these remarks, and whoeverhas heard Mr.Duruset’s 
execution of these delightful airs without a conviction of its truth, 
is destitute of that relish for true beauty, which arrogance can 
never disprove, nor affectation supply. ‘There, are indeed, many 
other capital efforts with which, from his limited range of exertion 
the public are yet unacquainted ; but a time must surely arrive, 
to employ the prediction of a great vocalist, when the British 
stage, in Mr. Duruser, will exhibit one of the brightest orna- 





* We cannot, however, ine cursory way, omit to mention the part of Francis 
Osbaldistone in ** Rob Roy Macgregor,” which has been sustained since the re- 
tirement of Mr. Sinccair, with a force and fidelity that have left the most rational 
of that gentleman’s admirers without a lamentation for his loss. The tasteful 


and vigorous expression of Mr. Duruser in giving the air of ** Auld Lang-syne," 
Can never be surpassed. 
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ments with which it has been embellished. A fair exercise of the 
public voice is all that can be required to ensure this consumma- 
tion, and we shall glory in the triumph, whenever it arrives, of 
talents endeared by difficulty, and sanctioned by discernment. 


eh 
THE COLLECTOR.—No. XLV. 


ROYAL HUMANITY. 


IN 1682, James the Second, then Duke of Yorx, being on a 
voyage to Scotland, the ship in which he had embarked, striking 
ona sand bank on the passage, was lost. James saved himself in 
the long boat, with a few persons, whom he named for admit- 
tance ; and it will scarcely be credited, that while he left many 
individuals of distinction to perish, he took care to save a few ca- 
tholic pictures and « number of favourite dogs. 





PROFESSIONAL EXCELLENCE. 
AT the reading of ‘‘ Brutus,’” Mr. G. Ssirm was’ appointed to 
play the First Mob, to which nothing had been allotted, but the 
delivery of one line. On complaining of this circumstance to the 
author, and urging it as injurious to his reputation, ‘‘ There Sir, 
said Mr. Payne ,‘* you are wrong ; for any actor, to excel in his 
profession, must always be confined to one line.” 





THEATRICAL MURDER. 

MR. HAMBLIN who played the bravo in Soane’s ‘‘ Dwarf of 
Naples,’ had murdered Imma, in the progress of his part, while 
disguised by the dress of a page. A well-known theatrical cha- 
racier, on the occurrence of this incident, remarked that ‘‘ it was 
lucky that Mr. Hampxry’s character was a short one, or else in 
stead of murdering one page in the drama he would have murdered 
many more.” 





DAVID GARRICK. 


«*MRS. TITRALE then praised Garrick's talents for gay poetry ; 
and as a specimen, repeated his song in ‘‘ Florizel and Perdita,”’ 
and dwelt with peculiar pleasure on this line : 

1 smile with the simple, and feed with the poor. 
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Jounson—* Nay, my dear lady, this will never do. Poor Da- 
vid! smile with the simple; what folly is that ! and who would 
feed with the poor that can help it ? No, no, let me smile with the 
wise, and feed with the rich!’ I repeated this sally to Garrick, 
and wondered to find his sensibility as a writer not a little irritated 
by it. To soothe him, 1 observed, that Jonnson spared none of 
us; and I quoted the passage in Horace, in which he compares 
one who attacks his friends for the sake of a laugh, to a pushing 
ox, that is marked by a bunch of hay put upon his horns: fenum 
habet in cornu. ‘ Ay, (said Garrick vehemently,) he had a whole 
mow of it.’ ’’=- Boswell’s Jounson. 


ALEXANDER POPE, 

© A MAN who bas contracted the pernicious habit of drinking drams, 
is conscious that he is taking in a slow poison, and therefore he 
will never own it either to his friend or his physician, though it is 
visible to all his acquaintance. Pops and I, with my Lord Orrery 
and Sir Harry BepincFrieip, dined with the laté Earl of Bur- 
Linaton. After the first course Pore grew sick, and went out of 
the room, When dinner was ended and the cloth removed, my 
Lord Buruinerton said he would go out, and see what was be- 
come of Pore; and soon after they returned together. But Popr, 
who had been casting up his dinner, looked very pale, and com- 
plained much. My Lord asked him if he would have some mulled 
wine or a glass of old sack, which Pore refused. I told my Lord 
Buruineron that he wanted a dram. Upon which the little man 
expressed some resentment against me, and said, he would not 
taste any spirits, and abhorred them as much as I did.* How- 
ever I persisted, and assured my Lord Burutnerox that he could 
not oblige our friend more at that instant than by ordering a large 
glass of cherry-brandy to be set before him. This was done, and 
in less than half an hour, while my Lord was acquainting us with 
an affair which engaged our attention, Porz‘had sipped up all the 
brandy. Poprz’s frame of body did not promise long life; but he 
certainly hastened his death, by feeding much on high-seasoned 
dishes, and drinking spirits.""—Dr. King’s Anecdotes. 





EGYPTIAN LAW. | 
PARENTS, that should murder their children, were adjudged not 
to death, but to be tied with their mouths to the murdered child 
for three days and three nights. 

* Dr. King was a water-drinker. Ld. 
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SILLY DISPUTE. 

TWO gentlemen, both in good health and circumstances, agreed 
to travel together for three or four years, and visit all the countries 
of Europe ; for which purpose they provided themselves with pass- 
ports, bills of exchange, letters of credit and recommendation &c. 
About six or seven days after they set out, they arrived at Brussels, 
where they had for supper a woodcock and a partridge ; they dis- 
puted long which of the birds should be cut up first, and with so 
much heat and animosity, that they not only renounced their de- 
sign of travelling (then ‘‘ in its newest gloss’’) but put an end to 
all friendship and correspondence. ‘The next morning they parted, 
and returned to England, one by the way of Calais, and the other 
through Ilolland. 





PAL-EMON AND ARCYTE. 
THIS two part play, by Ricuarp Epwarps, was acted before queen 
EvizaBeru in Christ-church Hall, Oxford, on the 2nd and 3rd of 
September, 1566, when her majesty’s observations deserve to be re- 
corded, as they are at once a curious picture of the romantic pe- 
dantry of the times, and of the characteristical turn and propen- 
sities of the royal speaker’s mind. When the play was over, she 
summoned the poet into her presence, whom she loaded with thanks 
and compliments ; and at the same time, turning to her levee, re- 
marked that Palemon was so justly drawn as a lover, that he cer- 
tainly must have been in love indeed ; that Arcyte was a right mar- 
tial knight having a swart* and manly coantenance, yet with the as- 
pect of a Venus clad in armour : that the lovely Emilia was a vir- 
gin of uncorrupted purity, and unblemished simplicity ; and that al- 


‘though she sung sweetly, and gathered flowers alone in the garden, 


she preserved her chastity undeflowered. 





SPANISH COSTUME. 


IN the year 1780, the general dress of the late king of Spain, ac- 
cording to Mr. CumBer_anp, was composed of the following arti- 
cles: A buff leather waistcoat, breeches of the same, and old-fa- 
shioned boots, (made in Pall Mall) with a plain drab coat, covered 
with snuff and dust, a bad wig, and a worse hat, constituted his 
wardrobe for the chase, and there were very few days in the year 
when he denied himself that recreation. 


* Swarthy. 
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THE 
DRAMATIC LIFE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M. 
INTERSPERSED 
WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS OF 
THE IRISH STAGE, 
AND BLOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MANY DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS. 


Continued from F’ol. X1. page 274. 





Doth not the excellency which is in them go away? They dic even without 
wisdom.—Jos, iv. 21. 





CHAP. XII. 


Mr. Victor fails in his attempted engagement of BaRry—FProcures the ser- 
vices of Mrs. Grecory and Mrs. HamMitton—Violation of articles by the 
latter, and penalty recovered from Mr. Ricu—Barry and MACKLIN reach 
Dublin—Mr. SHERIDAN re-opens— Rejoined by Foote, patronized by the Vice- 
roy— Desertion of Kinc and DExter—Measures for the ensuing winter— 
Petition to parliament—Mr. SHERIDAN'S proposals ; they are rejected—Pre- 
parations for the ensuing campaign. 


AFTER a long train of tedious negociation, Mr. Vicror, having 
thoroughly failed in his attempt upon Mr. Barry, could only con- 
tract engagements with Mrs. Grecory* and Mrs. Hamitron,+ who 





* A very copious account of this lady is furnished in the commonest thea- 
trical collections. 

+ This lady’s first husband’s name was BLann, an actor of little consideration 
in Covent-garden Theatre, where she acted in ‘‘ Tonbridge Wells,’’ so early as 
the year 1747. From thence she went over to Ireland ; and though very ignor- 
ant, by the help of a retentive memory, and unremitting application, made such 
rapid improvement, that she acquired so considerable a share of public esteem, 
as almost to obviate the propriety of engaging Mrs. WoFrriNGTON, in the au- 
tumn of 1751. She was then a widow, and played Hermione to the 4ndromache 
of this charming actress, whose star, however, prevailed, in consequence of which 
Mrs. BLAND quitted Dublin in disgust, and was once more received by Mr. RIcu 
at Covent-garden Theatre. Her person was tall and bulky, and with a good set 
of features, though divested of elegance, she possessed what the manager valued ' 
infinitely more—a profusion of glossy black hair. That eccentric being hated 
powder, and in compliance with his caprice, at a time when the tide of fashion 
ran high in its favour, she never wore it. She joined this company in Septem- 
ber, 1752, and having played many important parts in conjunction with Mrs. 
CiBBER, was speedily considered as a valuable auxiliary to that favourite per- 
former. 
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were retained at considerable salaries—the former at five hundred, 
and the latter four hundred pounds, for the season. Such, indeed, 
was the estimation in which Mrs. Hamitron then stood with Mr. 





In February, 1753, she sustained the character of Queen Elizabeth, in JoNEs's 
tragedy of the ‘ Earl of Essex,’ which ran sixteen nights during that season, 
with considerable relish, and confirmed her pretensions in the public eye. The 
following year she married a Mr. HAMILTON, continued to enjoy her accustomed 
success, and while rising in reputation, was succeeding to affluence. Mrs. 
Be.iamy, Miss Nossitor, and Mrs. WoFrFINGTON, were arrayed in vain against 
her popularity, and Mrs. HAMILTON, though dispossessed of much capital busi- 
ness, was considered as a chief pillar of the establishment to which she belonged. 
tier black hair and brown skin secured the_heart of the manager, and habit had 
associated her idea with the audience beyond all chances of obliteration or re- 
moval. 

She continued to hold this situation with increasing honours and accumulated 
emolument, till the death of her patron, Ricu, in the year 1760, when Messrs. 
Bearp and BEncRarFt became joint managers with his widow. These new di- 
rectors had determined on many salutary alterations in their government, among 
which Mrs. HAMILTON thought she stood secure, and often signified this convic- 
tion to her new masters, in terms of vulgar asperity that could not fail to occa- 
sion disgust. At the termination of the scason, in May, 1763, she received her 
dismissal, in consequence of refusing to sustain a subordinate character, which 
after leading to an altercation of considerable ardour, produced, on the part of 
Mrs. HAMILTON, a flow of virdlence which no authority could restrain, and no 
forbearance endure. Her articles were cancelled, and inwardly assuring herself 
that, upon the approach of winter, repentance and submission would be offered, 
with an unconditional engagement, she left her husband, wko died soon after, to 
prosecute his schemes in the tea trade, and went upon a professional excursion, 
with a firm hope of being speedily summoned to resume her metropolitan duties. 
The first blow to her imaginary happiness was given by the loss of two thousand 
pounds, with which she had entrusted her husband, who sacrificed the whole to 
his commercial necessities. 

Poverty was the result of this detection, and united with prudence, suggested an 
immediate application to her offended managers, which she imagined would certainly 
restore her to the lucrative situation which, in spleen and arrogance, had been su 
unwittingly forfeited. But her losses, affliction, and humility, had no effect on 
Mr. BearD, whom insolence had filled with dislike, and provocation conducted 
to resentment. The widow was repulsed with contempt for her penitence, and 
reproaches for her ingratitude; the doors of Covent-garden Theatre were shut 
for ever against her reception as an actress, and nothing lay before her but the 
prospect of age, destitution, and distress, Thus circumstanced, she had no re- 
source but to offer her services to Mr. Mossop, in Ireland, who remembering the 
fame she had supported seventeen years before upon the Dublin boards, thought 
her an object for consideration, and tendered her such a salary as she was eagerly 
prepared to accept. Her re-appearance, however, in the Irish capital, was marked 
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Rica, that he risked an infraction of her articles ; and by retaining 
her for the service of Covent-garden, was ultimately compelled to 


forfeit five hundred pounds, as the stipulated fine for their viola- 
tion.* 





by contemptuous indifference, and she who had made so conspicuous a figure in its 
theatrical annals was only permitted to play an inferior cast, and not tolerated in 
any part but that of Mrs. Peach’em. Mossor was irregular in his payments, 
. and asthe finances of Mrs. HAMILTON would not permit her to be idle, she engaged 
with an itinerant company for the summer, and took her departure to join it by 
the usual conveyance. It so fej] out that fate had seated her in the Kilkenny stage 
with a swaggering military officer, who blustered of his drums, guns, and wounds, 
while she expatiated upon her talents, economy, and fortune. He talked of love 
to the superanuated widow, pressed her when she sighed, and soon succeeded in 
procuring an honourable capitulation. She was once more united in the bands 
of holy wedlock, but like Lady Townly, after dreaming of winning thousands, 
she waked without a shilling. In short, each biter was bit. He had calelated 
on a buxom widow, with jewels, cash, and plate, to raise a fortune at the gaming 
table, while she foolishly imagined him to be in possession of all the property 
upon which he had so glowingly enlarged. Captain SwEENy, however, was only 
a half-pay adventurer, and therefore went with her from place to place, exhaust- 
ing her trinkets and apparel, as they travelled from one troop of strollers to 
another. When accident surprisingly produced a shining guinea or a splendid 
crown, her youthful mate lost no time in squandering it away at cards or bil- 
liards, till enraged by his own ill-luck and bad conduct, he returned in the morn- 
ing to vent reproaches and give family disquiet. About the year 1771, her 
affeetionate partner had glided from her, and Mrs. SwEENy was seen in a little 
company at Malton, as the Murse in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,”” by Mr. TaTE Wit- 
KINSON, to whom she renewed her former pressing solicitations that she might 
be taken into the York company, and end her days with decency and happiness. 
The horrors of penury and hard usage made such a situation almost as enviable 
as her early grandeur, and in January, 1772, she commeficed an engagement ac- 
cordingly with two of her established characters. In Queen Elizabeth, owing 
to a generous recollection of her former celebrity and receut distresses, she was 
reccived with considerable indulgence ; but as Lady Brumpton, the dislocation 
of her artificial teeth evinced such a total absense of the requisites of scenic en- 
tertainment, that her future attempts were hailed with vociferous disapprobation 
and incurable disgust. In consequencegfighis feeling, it will easily be credited, 
she was compelled to retire, and the last part this unfortunate woman assumed, 
was Mrs. Heidleberg’, in the ** Clandestine Marriage,’’ on Saturday, April 11, 
1775. 
Mrs. SWEENY departed, with an empty purse and a breaking heart, for the me- 
tropolis, where she had no alternative but that of presenting herself in the 
Theatrical Green-rooms, as an applicant for the charity of their professional fre- 
quenters. She was so reduced by want and misery, that a collection was imme- 
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Mr. Vicror, on his return to Dublin, was accidentally accompa- 
nied by Baxry and Mackiin, who immediately proceeded to com- 
plete the list of Subscribers upon which the new ‘Theatre was yet 
to rely for its erection.t Finding every effort to be fruitless, Mr. 











diately made for her relief, and she derived both succour and commiseration, 
in particular from her former head quarters at Covent-garden, where several of 
her ancient comrades were existing, and ielt anxious for her welfare. By the 
interest of Mr. HULL, at whose table she was always a welcome visitor, the quon- 
dam Mrs. HAMILTON was made wardrobe-keeper at the Richmond Theatre, 
which Mr. Love had recently erected. Her weekly stipend, as may be readily 
conjectured, was but small in an establishment of so limited a nature ; yet, upon 
that pittance, expanded by the kindness of friendship and the gratuities of afflu- 
ence, she existed with comfort, and died like a christian. 

In the midst of her many faults, Mrs. SWEENY was never charged with mean- 
ness or dishonesty. Gratitude she displayed upon the most trivial occasions, in 
proof of which Mr. WILKINSON has assured us, that seeing her at Mr. HutL’s a 
ycar or two before her happy death, he shook her by the hand, and pressing it, 
made her feel the weight of a half guinca. She spoke not, but eagerly grasping 
his hand, kissed it, wept upon it, and inarticulately said—** God bless you!’ It 
Was an expression which Mr. WILkinson could. never forget; nor, while the 
hononrs of human nature deserve our support, should it ever be forgotten. 

We have only to remark that the Theatrical Fund was originally proposed hy 
Mr. HULL, the founder of that noble institution, from his knowledge of the diffi- 
culties to which Mrs. HAMILTON was exposed on her discharge from Covent- 
garden Theatre. Its functions were exercised during the life of this lady, but 
though the happy occasion of its benefits, she was precluded from reaping any 
part of them, beyond a handsome donation, spontancously applied to her impe- 
rious necessities. 

* “© You have heard of Mrs. HamiLton’s breach of articles, which 1 signed 
with her last summer in London—to pay her four hundred pounds for the sea- 
son, on a penalty of five hundred pounds. We were recommended to Mr, 
PALMER, an attorney of the Temple, lately here on business—a man of worth 
and abilities, who went hence with powers to open a vigorous prosecution. 
Before he went away, the article was laid before an eminent counsel here, and 
his opinion is clear for the penalty ; and as we are inforined [that] the Manager 
of Covent-garden is certainly the indemnifier, it is ‘ devoutly to be wished’ he 
may be soused.’’—Victor to GARRICK ; Movember, 1757. 

+ ** Mr. Barry’s new Theatre igggaing on, but it remains yet a matter of 
wonder how it is to be finished; as Here is not yet fifteen hundred pounds 
paid in, and nine hundred of that [have been] swallowed in fines; and agree- 
able to the plan, less than four thousand will not draw up the curtain. The 
first tweuty Subscribers, at fifty pounds each, have a mortgage on the building : 
there are twenty more taken in at twenty-five pounds each, who have only pro- 
missory notes and silver tickcts—so there are forty Subscribers for fiftecn huge 
dred pounds! * * * 7 
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Sueripan no longer attempted to arrest this threatened opposition, 
but re-opened his establishment on the 10th of October, 1757, with 
many flattering, though fallacious, indications of success. His 
own performance, assisted by the zeal of Mrs. Grecory, the junc- 
tion of Foore,* and the patronage of the Viceroy,t+ commanded 
considerable support, and the season was protracted till March, 
with no promise of an unfavourable result ; till upon application to 
Mrs. Firznenry for a renewal of her engagements at an extended 
salary, she declined the offer, and induced Mr. Surrrpan to declare, 
in a hasty moment, that he would conclude no specific articles with 
the other members of hiscompany. In consequencc of this avowal, 
Kine and Dexter, not perceiving any certainty of their retention, 
accepted the offers made by Mr. Barry’s agent, and strengthened 
the forces of a too formidable opposition. ‘The loss of these aux- 
iliaries at once awakened Mr. Suerripan to the magnitude of his 
error, and he endeavoured by promptitude and vigour, though too 
late, to redeem it. Attended by Mr. Vicror, at the termination 





* * * * * * 

In truth, I am sorry for this new Theatre for Barry’s sake. He might have 
had the two united Theatres in any shape, as Mr. SHERIDAN is 80 very sick of 
it, [them] and with great cause: I dare say this will be the last season of his 
performing any where. And suppose the purchase was to be more, and the in- 
cumbrance a little greater than a new Theatre—they forget to take into the 
account the advantages of having a monopoly in a great city; for where there 
are two Theatres, if your adversary is ever so weak, he will not fail to gall, 
if not sometimes to distress you; and to have #o opponent is worth any pur- 
chase.’”’—Victor to Garrick ; Movember, 1757. 

* * Mr. Foote arrived here on Sunday morning last, and is to play, en 
Friday next, Sir Paul [Pliant.} 1 make no doubt but he will help off our 
comedies. I wish the people of this city may follow those of London in their 
approbation of this genius. I really think there is a prospect of it, as the time 
is limited for his performance.’’—VicTor to Garrick; Movember, 1757. 

+ © Dublin, Oct. 15.—On Monday last, being the first day of opening, their 
Graces the Duke and Duchess of BEDrorD honoured the Theatre Royal with 
their presence. There was a numerous and polite audience, who all expressed 
the utmost satisfaction at the beautiful manner in which the Theatre is decorated 
by Mr. Lewis, and which, in point of taste, elegance of design, and masterly 
execution, is allowed by the connoisseurs not to be inferior to any in Europe.’”— 
** London Chronicle ;”” Oct. 22, 1757. 

Mr. SHERIDAN at this period was greatly patronized by government; and as a 
, Slight mark of official favour, was made Master of his Majesty’s Band, in the 

room of Robert Woon, Esq. who resigned, 
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of his season, he repaired to London ; and there, assisted by Gar- 
RICK, projected his arrangements for the ensuing winter.* 

A short time previous to this period, Mr. Sneripan had stimu- 
lated various proceedings for the suppression of his rival Theatre. 
The proprietors, under whom he ostensibly acted, presented a pe- 
tition to parliament, praying that their expenditure of seven or 
eight thousand pounds in building the established houses might 
be duly considered ; and this representation was enforced by a pic- 
ture of the evils which would inevitably result from an invasion of 
their monopolies. In support of this document, Mr. Saeripan 
stated that the stage had derived peculiar improvement from his 
administration, in pursuance of which he had sacrificed his health 
and expended his fortune. For the national benefit thus derived 
from his services, he claimed an adequate compensation, and hum- 
bly prayed to relinquish his Theatrical licences in favour of the 
Dublin Society, as trustees for the public, upon receiving a stipu- 
fated remuneration. ‘The proposal, however, was rejected ; and 
as many members of the House of Commons, before which it was 
laid, had subscribed to the new institution, a tolerable estimate 
may be formed of those auspices under which it was received. 

The opening of the next campaign was accordingly anticipated 
by both parties with uncommon anxiety, from the respective sup- 
port of those claims it was approaching to decide.t The dispas- 





* Mr. Garrick’s interference was probably conceded in resentment of Woop- 
WARD’s desertion, and jealousy of Barry’s success. The fact is established by 
the following communication : 

*¢ Our plan of operation, as formed in London last summer, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. GARRIcK, was to have Mr. Dicces and Mrs. Warp from Edin- 
bargh—and poor unfortunate Cinper, with Mappox, and other geniuses, with 
2 pantomime, from London, to open with; and that Mrs. Frrzuenry (late Mrs. 
Grecory) should be engaged to join Mr. SHERIDAN, who was to come over to 
us in January, when our antagonists, BaRkY and Weopwarp, had partly ex- 
hausted their fire.’”’—Victor fo the Duke of Dorset; Dublin, Feb. 1759. 

+ ** Mr. Barry and Mr. SHeripAN stand candidates for the sole property of 
-the Irish Stage. Mr. Barry's pretensions are, that as soon as he had made 
any tolerable progress in his profession, he sect out for London, entered into 
foreign service, there has remained for ten years, during which time he never 
revisited his native country, but one season that he was compelled to it; and by 
his own acknowledgment, he does not mean to fix here, but now and then, either 
in summer or winter, to pay Dublin a visit, according as his affairs are circum- 
stanced, and bring others with him, in order to fill their purses, and carry as 
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sionate observers of Mr. Sueripan’s career, abided by the splen- 
dour of his abilities and the purity of his character ; while the friends 
of Mr. Barry, reposed that actor's pretensions, with confidence, 
upon extrordinary talent and unqualified favour. Woopwaagp, 
the coadjutor of this hero, was also held in considerable estimation : 
his means were ample, and his probity was unquestioned ; and 
the Theatre Royal Crow-street seemed destined to commence the 
contest, with many incipient admissions of strength, and much 
evidence of imputed superiority. 








E. N. B. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
—p ren 
: THE 


MANAGER AND THE MACHINIST. 
A FRAGMENT. 


* % %* YJounds! sir, is no licence to be allowed for thea- 
trical exaggeration, when a Manager can hardly exist without being 
little better than a wholesale dealer in lies and deception? Like 
the hero of ‘‘ Hudibras’’—which as I have heard one of the Cooxes 
of this house assert, was written by a BurLErR— 


He ne’er must ope 
His mouth, but out there comes a trope. 


For theatrical credit has sunk to so pitiful an ebb, that hardly one 
word in ten is relied upon as worthy of belief. So, you see, that 
declarations must be used of proportionate strength, or the town 
will never be attracted by the real merit of our measures.”’ 

“« Truly,” replied the Machinist, ‘‘ [ am not wholly ignorant 
of the necessity you allude to ; but I do not see how falsehood in this 
instance can escape detection. You have announced a new piece 
for Easter week, with new music, new scenery, new dresses, and 
new decorations ; yet here, within a fortnight of its promised ap- 
pearance, the composer is instructed to vamp, the painter to re- 





much money away with them as they can, and add one more to the many drains 
which keep this poor country so low. Whilst Mr. SueripAn remained at home, 
and with infinite pains and cost, was the first who established a Theatre in this 
kingdom, worthy of the name. He did it at the frequent hazards of his life, to 
the ruin of his constitution, and hitherto with considerable loss.”—* An Hwn- 
ble Appeal,”’ &c. p. 72, 
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touch, the tailor to turn, and the Machinist—God help him !—to 
complete his share of the forthcoming novelty, without a stick of 
fresh timber, or a strip of new canvas. How, sir, in the name 
of possibility, are such things to be concerted ?”’ 

‘* How, sir? by the old process, to be sure; for what has 
musical arrangement been but vamping, from the days of my old 
friend Micuaex to the time of Parry and Lanza? As to pictorial 
efforts, all the world knows that the less they see of GreEnwoop 


the better—The system of turning coats is too general, you must 


admit, to exite particular observation—and for timber and canvas, 
there are stores in reserve that must become the means of amuse- 
ment, if we may judge by the effect they have produced for twenty 
years together.”’ 

<< If you are alluding, sir, to the articles that formerly belonged 
to the old concern, I am afraid you will find them’’— 

“< Poo, poo, nonsense—I know what you mean—out of order, 
and in want of repair. But let us see—the piece is a Persian 
one—so look out for a bit of old Glory, as there shall be nothing 
new of that sort in this establishment, while its affairs are entrusted 
to my administration. There's a rubbishing sun* of mine, that I 
have brought up from the Theatre, and that may be appro- 
priated to the service of this house upon very moderate terms. 
Egad, I'll step home for a list of similar commodities, and depend 
upon it, Mr. that all our promises of novelty and splendour 


shall be redeemed without a shadow of newness, or a shilling of 
expense.”’ * * * 


—>p}<<—. ) 
THE WANDERER .—No. I. 








I do wander every where, 
Swifter than the mooncs sphere. SUAKSPEARE, 





WITII my imagination heated by a few glasses of generous wine, 
I sat down, not many nights ago, in the delights of solitude and 
silence, to enjoy the vivid beauties of an author whose luxuriant 
fancy and luscious expression have tied the ardour of praise, like 
au captive, to his chariot-wheels. Collected in conscious rapture, 


* Qucre—should this be corrected to S, O, N, or not?—L£d, 
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I turned to the pages of “© A Midsummer Night’s Dream ;”’ and 
having feasted upon the delicious poetry with which it abounds, 
1 “* shut up the volume in measureless content,’’ and fell into a gentle 
slumber, while pondering upon the freaks of Puck, the humours 
of Bottom, and the errors of Titania. 

I shall not wander into any thoughts upon the vagaries of dream- 
ing, but confine my present relation to those circumstances by 
which the whimsical incident I am about to relate was attended. 
It seemed to me that on the surface of the decanter I had just 
emptied, two miniature figures were suddenly made apparent, en- 
dowed with the attributes of motion, and preparing to exercise the 
the organs of speech. One of them was still more diminutive 
than the other; and upon closer inspection, exhibited the most 
captivating marks of boyish beauty. In the person to whom this 
‘* minimus’’ was attached, I instantly recognized the mischievous 
features of Oberon’s minister, the gentle Puck ; and upon uttering 
an exclamation to that effect, he rolled his eyes with significant 
archness, and answered my suspicion by a smile. 

«* Tam, indeed, (he soon observed) that merry wanderer of the 
night, called Robin Goodfellow, of whose pranks you have just 
read so authentic a description in the drama before you.” ‘* And 
who is this, (I asked) so dwarfish and so low, by whom you are 
accompanied ?’’ Scarcely, however, had my question been put, 
than the little urchin started into an attitude of prodigious impor- 
tance, and replied— 


‘«* A lovely boy, stol’n from an Indian king, 
Whom fair Titania to her rosy court 
(She never had so sweet a changeling !) 
Conveyed in rapture, and retained for sport: 
Till jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild, 
Though she, perforce, withheld the loved boy, 
Crowned him with flow’rs, and made him all her joy.” 


‘* Hush, you little boaster, (cried Puck) or I shall deliver you 
into my master’s hands, with a very imperfect attestation of those 
qualities—modesty and obedience—which can alone propitiate his 
kindness, or secure his favour. ‘There, run, (he continued) and 
hang a purl in yonder cowslip’s ear, while I give this gentleman 
2 knowledge of the mission I have been dispatched to perform.”’ 


_At these words, the little lovely creature sprung from his station by 
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Robin's side, and retreating down the crystal convex, vanished gra- 
dually, with pretty and swimming gait, before the eager glances 
with which I could not refrain from following him. 

** A mischief go with you! (said Puck, as his companion de- 
parted.) ‘The elf, who is fit for nothing but to ki cankers in the 
musk-rose buds, or war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, 
has occasioned more uneasiness than I would again undergo, for 
the preservation of his life.. When the dispute about him was at its 
height, I have positively hid myself on more than one occasion 
in an acorn-cup, to avoid the contehtion that was nightly aroused. 
I am now on my way with him to Obveron’s bower, for the fairy 
upon whom that task had devolved, having fallen too ill to perform 
it, the errand was put—poor lob of spirits that I am !—on my 
unfortunate shoulders ; and you see a part of the trouble by which 
its fulfilment is attended. IE have averred, it is true, that mischief 
is my delight, 











And those things do best please mc, 

Which befal prepost’ rously ; 

but when I made this declaration of my propensities, I never 
looked to be injured by their present fruition. Well, a plague, 
Isay, of these changelings ; but heaven is above all, and Hobgobliy 
may yet like to meet a merrier hour than he ever yet has wasted.”’ 
** Truly, (I replied) Mr. Goodfellow, Puck, or Hobgoblin—‘ what- 
ever title please thine ear'—it is my earnest hope that your innocent 
frolics will never be encountered by a melancholy termination. 
But I should suppose that you quaint spirits have returned to your 
customary occupations, since the adjustment of the dispute which 
prevailed between your superiors; and that while Cobweb, Peas- 
blossom, and Mustard-seed, as the attendants of Titania, are looking 
for dew drops to refreshen her orbs upon the green, you jest to 
Oberon, in the old way, or sally out to fright the maidens of the 
villagery, make the breathless huswife churn without suceess,. 
and mislead the benighted traveller. Perhaps, however, I mistake 
your shape and making quite, and am offending by an imputation, 
that’’ ‘« A figo for the phrase! (exclaimed my auditor) your 
imputation is correet, and I exult in its reality. But as for the 
resumption of their~respective offices by the comrades you have 
alluded to, I am sorry to say that irretrievable accidents will for 
ever prevent it. Poor Master Cobweb got. strangled in the threads 
of an inveterate spider ; Peas-blossom was suffocated by tumbling 
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into the nine men’s morris, while filled up with mud ; and Mustard- 
seed, having incautiously fallen asleep on a bed of water-cress, 
was absolutely gathered among the leaves, and miserably gobbled 
up by a big-bellied alderman of Athens ; and so, sir, 

— Never since the middle summer's spring, 

Met we on hill, or dale; forest, or mead; 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook ; 

Or by the beached margent of the sea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind.”’ 


“‘ Most sincerely, (said I) my good friend Puck, do I lament the 
loss of your hapless companions ; but as grief cannot benefit the 
living or the dead, by your leave we will relinquish so sad and 
sorrowful a subject. Pray, what is the errand you alluded to, in 
which I was destined to bear a personal concern ?’’ ‘‘ An you are 
there, old Truepenny, he (laughingly rejoined) your curiosity shall 
be gratified, without useless circumstance ; and in less time than I 
could put a girdle round the globe, my purposes shall be revealed. 
«« | have an ambition to see my airy practice exemplified upon 
earth, and I believe you will admit that, whether from novelty or 
excellence it matters not, the wandering, incoherent, and excursive 
mode, in art, literature, and the drama, has been pursued at inter- 
vals with surprising success. This, however, was not methodically 
done ; and even those who gained the most by their practice, pre- 
tended to fight under the standard of established taste. Now I 
have stepped a little ont of my way to suggest the institution of 
a periodical medium, by which the most conflicting subjects may 
be systematically embraced ; and, as ‘ I do wander every where,’ 
you may depend upon one contributor to your essays, of unwearied 
labour and boundless research. Put your pen instantly to paper, 
and be assured that I will not fail to furnish it with materials of 
the most variegated texture. Farewell ; and now 
I go, I go—look how I go— 
Swifter than arrow from a Tartar’s bow.” 
So saying, the shrewd and knavish sprite diminished as his come 
panion had done before him ; and when I instinctively stretched 
out my hand to arrest the progress of his departure, unfortunately, 
in grasping at the neck of my decanter, I overset the table on 
which it stood; and jumping up to ascertain the confusion this ac- 
cident had created, I awoke just in time to see my hearth-rug co- 
yered with orange-pee], nut-shells, apple-parings, fractured china, 
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and broken glass; while one of the cursed candles, not having 
been extinguished by its abominable fall, was eating a hideous 
hole into the splendid quarto volume of SHaksPrEaRE, over which 
I had been engaged. This scene threw me into a dreadful state of 
fermentation, and effectually prevented my expatiating, at present, 
upon the singular dream I have just described. 
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PARALLEL PICTURES.—No. I. 
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This is the woman, but not this the man.—** Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


MISS O'NEILL AND MR. KEAN. 


THE sun is supposed by the Mahometans to be a great burning 
globe, designed by Providence as a receptacle tor the damned, while 
many christian philosophers have laboured to colonize it with ce- 
lestial habitants, of the most pure and perfect order. Much has 
been said in support of those conflicting arguments, out no solid 
deduction can be drawn from either, since both are built upon the 
sands of loquacious absurdity, and conjectural extravagance. 

To travel lower, yet take this little instance for a guide, who 
shall profess his wonder at the vehemence with which theatrical 
merit is adjudged and denied, in opposition to unqualified applause 





that in many observers could provoke nothing but laughter or sur- 
prise ; yet, as there are interests to be protected on the part of the 
public or the performer, surely cunning should be stripped of its arts 
to delude, and malice of its power to destroy. 

Mr. Kean is a towering example of the cxtremitics unto which 
popular opinion may be hurried, by the force of ingenuity and the 
struggles of perversion. Destitute of those advantages which voice 


tribunal of criticism with nothing but the energies of genius to 
maintain his claims and secure its sanction. That genius, however, 
flashed upon the eyes of judgment with such accumulated brilliancy, 
as to break down the severest enactments of critical rigour; we 
were dazzled where we could not decide ; and this daring candidate 


upon one hand, and unlimited rebuke on the other? The contest . 
has perhaps been carried on with a degree of ridiculous vchemence, . 


and figure are so highly calculated to confer, he came before the 
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for histrionic honours triumphed over every obstacle by the bold- 
ness of his conceptions, and the intensity of his fervour. 

Time has since introduced Mr. Kean to Truth and Experience, 
and to assert that he has not profited by their society would he 
rashly to withhold from human nature its most valuable and settled 
property—improvement. This feature the career of Mr, Kean has 
progressively evinced, and the rancour of opposition subsided in 
many cases from a certainty of the change we have just described. 
His idolaters, however, had already pushed their adoration to the 
verge of human effort, and the poor expanding bud, whose fragrance 
was yet to be disseminated, they decked with all the crimson sweet- 
ness of the full-blown rose. Not contented with their chosen tlower 
in its native state, they boldly denied the existence of imputed 
thorns, or—to relinquish the language of metaphor—raised Mr. 
Kean above the pale of professional imperfection, till the votaries 
of Reason arose to vindicate its laws, and rebut this proposterous 
hypothesis by a scrutiny which presumption had made indispensi- 
ble, and defiance soon taught to be severe. 

Upon diligent inquiry, it was discovered that Mr. Kean, clothed 
in the garb of Gentvs, had invincible claims to admiration, and rode 
through the whirlwinds of passion with all the fierce grandeur of 
a being allotted to rule in storms and darkness. But his powers, it 
was speedily seen, were enfeebled when clouds and thunders no 
longer rolled around him, though the genius they aroused was never 
totally relaxed by any change of circumstances. ‘To nothing but 
an utter destitution of judgment could this contrast be attributed ; 
and with the deepest sense of many resplendent excellencies, the 
dispassionate observer retired to lament that they were so deplora- 
bly estranged from cultivation and refinement. Sarcastic recorders 
of his talent, smarting from invective, and inflamed by opposition, 
have dwelled with industrious delight upon the tricks and artifice 
by which portions of his best parts. are degraded ; and, to sum up 
his reputation with poetical completeness, have made it 


Momentary as a Sound, 
' Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say, ** Behold!” 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up— . 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 
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In the attributes of Miss O’ NerLz we are enabled to trace a more 
powerful contrast to the spirit that actuates Mr. Kean, than dra- 
mutic annals at any other period may be able to supply. Tears and 
tenderness are the instruments upon which this lady has reposed 
for the extension of her empire, and such is the weak sympathy of 
the human heart, that its recesses are freely nnlocked to such claim- 
ants for admittance. It is certainly, however, a high compliment 
to Mr. Kean, to allow that his abilities in depicting the fierce vex- 
ation of nature have divided the cordialities of our kind with a more 
congenial influence ; for even if his splendid applications have not 
been ratified by universal assent, like the Wind in the fable, he 
has compelled us to grasp our cloaks with redoubled vigour, till 
we dropped them, in fatigue, before the beams of a milder deity. 
Miss O’Netxx soared ‘‘ up to the mountain's top,’’ blushing in 
matin brightness till she revelled in meridian splendour. No bane- 
ful comparisons were instituted between her bursting greatness and 
the dying beams of departed glory, nor was it thought necessary 
to imbibe a contempt for all receding merit, to obtain a respect for 
her future success. She was tried by the standard of intrinsic talent, 
without posthumous contrast or local allusion ; and in the balance 
ef impartiality, her pretensions were admitted to unmingled ap- 
plause. The truest pictures of sexual softness have received their 
most delicate touches from her pencil; and while the dramas of 
Orway, Rowe, and Suet, are entitled to active pre-eminence, they 
must stoop to receive it at the hands of their lovely supporter. 
We shall leave the result of this parallel to he drawn by its read- 
ers; but cannot help remarking that, if Miss O’Nerv has fewer 
enemies, Mr. Kean has firmer friends ; and where the one boasts 
unanimous commendation, the other has commanded unconquer- 
able applause. The contest lies chiefly, perhaps, between nature 
and art, or impulse and reftection ; and the point upon whieh diseri- 
mination must eventually decide, can merely be if fancy, restrained 
by tasteful precept, is preferable or not, to the finest sallies of a 
pregnant imagination, in uncontrollable excess. 
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ON COMEDY. 
BY THE LATE R. CUMBERLAND, ESQ. 


AS the writer for the stage is a writer to the passions, I hold it 
matter of conscience and duty in the dramatie poet to reserve his 
brightest colouring for the best charaeters ; to give no false attrac- 
tions to vice and immorality, but to endeavour, as far as is consis- 
tent with that constrast which is the very essence of his art, to turn 
the fairer side of human nature to the public ; and, as much as in 
him lies, to contrive so as to put men in good humour with one 
another. Let him, therefore, in the first place, strive to make worthy 
characters amiable, but take great care not to make them insipid ; 
if he does not put life and spirit into his man or woman of virtue, 
and render them entertaining as well as good, their morality is not 
a whit more attractive than the morality of a Greek chorus. He 
had better have let them alone altogether. 

Concreve, Farqumar, and some others, have made vice and 
villany so amusing, that either they could not find in their hearts 
to punish them, or not caring how wicked they were, so long as 
they were witty, paid no attention to what became of them: Suap- 
WELL’s comedy is little better than a brothel. Poetical justice, 
which has armed the tragic poet with the weapons of death, and 
commissioned him to wash out the offence inthe blood of the offen- 
der, has not left the comic writer without his instruments of ven- 
geance ; for surely, if he knows how to employ the authority that 
is in him, the scourge of ridicule alone is sharp enough for the 
chastisment of any crimes which it can fall within his province to 
exhibit. A true poet knows that unless he can produce works 
whose fame will out live him, he will out live both his works and 
his fame ; therefore every comic author who takes the mere clack 
of the day for his subject, and abandons ali his claim upon poste- 
rity, is no true poet ; if he dabbles in personalities, he does con- 
siderably worse. When I began, therefore, to write for the stage, 
my ambition was to aim at writing something that might be lasting, 
and out live me; when temporary subjects were suggested to me, 
I declined them: I formed to myself an idea what I conceived to be 
the character of a legitimate comedy, and that alone was my object ; 
and though I did not quite aspire to attain, I was not altogether in 
despair of approaching it. I perceived that I had fallen upon a 
time, when great eccentricity of character was pretty nearly gone 
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by, but still I fancied there was an opening for some originality, 
and an opportunity for showing at least my good will to mankind, 
if I introduced the characters of persons who had been usually ex- 
hibited on the stage as the butts for ridicule and abuse, and endea- 
voured to present them in such lights as might tend to reconcile 
the world to them, and them to the world. I thereupon looked in- 
to society for the purpose of discovering such as were the victims 
of its national, professional, or religious prejudices ; in short, for 
those suffering characters which stood in need of an advocate, and 
out of these I meditated to select and form heroes for my future 
dramas, of which I would study to make such favourable and re- 
conciliatory delineations, as might incline the spectators to look up- 
on them with pity, and receive them into their good opinion‘ and - 
esteem. 





——— Se 
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There never have been any statute-laws for ccmedy ; there never 

can be any : it is only referable to the unwritten law of the heart, 

and that is natttre: now, though the natural child is illegitimate, 

the natural comedy is, according to my conception of it, what in 

other words we denominate the legitimate comedy. If it represents 

men and women as they are, it pictures nature ; if it makes mon- 

sters, it goes out of nature. It has a right to command the aid of 
spectacle, as far as spectacle is properly incidental to it, but if it 
makes its serving-maid its mistress, it becomes a puppet-show, and’ 
its actors ought to speak through a comb behind the scenes, and 
never show their foolish faces on the stage. If the author conceives 
himself at liberty to send his characters on and off the stage exact- 
lv as he pleases, and thrust them into gentlemen’s houses and pri- 
vate chambers as if they could walk into them as easily as they can 
walk through the side-scenes, he does not know his business. If 
he gives you the interior of a man of fashion’s family, and does not 
speak the language, or reflect the manners, of a well-bred person, 
he undertakes to describe company he has never been admitted in- 
to, and is an impostor: if he cannot exhibit a distressed gentleman 
on the scene without a bailiff at his heels to arrest him, nor reform 
a dissipated lady without a spunging-house to read his lectures in, 
I am sorry for his dearth of fancy, and lament his want of taste. 
If he cannot get his Pegasus past Newgate without his restively 
stopping like a post-horse at the end of his stage, it is a pity 
he has taught him such unhandsome customs: if he permits the 
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actor whom he deputes to personate the rake of the day, to copy 
the dress, air, attitude, straddle, and outrageous indecorum, of those 
caricatures in our print-shops, which keep no terms with nature, 
he courts the galleries at the expense of decency, and degrades him- 
self, his actor, and the stage, to catch those plaudits that convey 
no fame, and dé not elevate him one inch above the keeper of the 
beasts in the Tower, who puts his pole between the,bars to make the 
lion roar. In short, it is much better, more justifiable, and infinitely 
more charitable, to write nonsense and set it to good music, than 
to write ribaldry and impose it upon good actors. 
—Peyee 
MEMOIRS OF A CRITIC. 

THE subject of this article was never strictly taxed with the com- 
mission of fraud, forgery, theft, or murder; but there is ample 
reason to suspect him of either, without adverting to the change of 
his humble family appellation for the very facetious title by which 
he was so long distinguished. In another hemisphere, we have 
been told, he was once subjected to the punishment* inflicted upon 
atrocious criminality, but for what select offence, where so many 
were ascribed, he underwent the correction of fetters and imprison- 
ment, we have neither means to communicate, nor curiosity to in- 
quire. | 

The particulars of Mr. Pasquin’s birth are beyond the reach of at- 
tainment ; for, unless upon the parish-books, it has not been record- 
ed from what strumpet he sprung, or on what dunghill he was 
born. The baseness of his principles, however, bears ample evidence 
to the infamy of his origin, and the knowledge that his respiration 
should long ago have been choaked by a halter, will preclude the 
necessity of ascertaining upon what particular spot his vital air was 
first inhaled. From the ugliness of his form, he appears to have been 
‘* Ditch-delivered by a drab ;"’ for if Providence bears any part in 
the birth of human beings, such a mass of distortion must have re- 
ceived its stamp from the hands of unskilful wickedness : or, other- 
wise, we must admit that little tenderness is shown to the feelings 


of nature, when they are carelessly shocked by such loathsome de- 
formity. 





* He was condemned to hard labour, and chained for that a ad to the 
wheelbarrow he-had been allotted to work with, 
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Having acquired some knowledge of the alphabet at a charity- 

school, and cultivated a familiarity with figures while employed as 

assistant tapster at atavern, Mr. Pasquin, by unlooked-for promo- 

tion, was enrolled among the devils attached to the newspa- 

per, a situation from which he was speedily raised to help the reader, 

receive advertisements, and clean the office. Here his first Iecarian 

flight was made in theatrical criticism ; and having soared upon the 

wings of impenetrable ignorance and vulgar abuse, his success was 

fully equal to the most sanguine expectations. From this period 

we may date his celebrity in the world of letters, and silently trace 

the bright sweeping of superlative genius through the realms of 
unbounded licentiousness and inexhaustible infamy. 

Mr. Pasquin at one time grew eloquent upon the shadows of pic- 

torial beauty, and pointed out to the heads of our Royal Academy 
by what peculiar path the climax of their art could be attained. Up- 

on this theme, however, we will not venture to dilate, but leave 
the great body of British artists to pause in tacit gratitude upon the 
benefits his lucubrations conveyed, and return to the bright track 
in which his censure and praise, like mingled fire and hail-stones, 

ran along the fields of dramatic cultivation. He had, perhaps, a 
truer taste for porter than acting, and could knock away the froth 
from one with a much surer hand than he could dispel the effer- 
vescence of the other ; but if not always successful in his correc- 
tion of error, or hints for amendment, he knew better than any man 
breathing at what hour the chief comedians took their meals, and 
how much a popular actress could afford to pay for the surpression 
of a libel or a lampoon. His style was that of keen and cutting 
raillery, adopted with a judicious reference to his mean derivation 
and abandoned principles ; for raillery in vulgar hands is like mud 
on a water-dog, which, whenever it is spattered about, at once evin- 
ces from what ‘ filthy mantled pool’’ the dirty cur has emerged. 
Supported by contributions exacted from the timid and unwary, 
Mr. Pasguin continued to supply the newspaper with his criti- 
cal effusions, the scanty emoluments of which, in addition to the 
resources already described, were sometimes enlarged by a sale of 
that privilege which the proprietors of Theatre, in particular, 
so long allowed him to exercise at their doors. Six or eight of his 
pot-companions, for a shilling each, have notoriously been passed to 
the boxes by his written authority, on a single night, while the ma- 
nager of a great national concern could tamely prostitute his sanc- 
tion to such disgraceful proceedings. 
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Debt, depravity, and disease, at intervals, compelled Mr. Pasquin 
to court retirement. He travelled, and saw much of the world ; 
was a spy in France, and a convict in America. ‘The result of his 
observations, we understand, was committed to paper, but not to 
print, from the prospect that always pressed upon the mind of the 
writer, that a verbal history of his career would some day be una- 
voidably wanted from. an eminent elevation in the Old Bailey. The 
copy-right of this projected speech was sold, it is also said, to the 
customary publisher, who has even more than common reasons to 
lament his disappointment. 

His biographers have asserted that Mr. Pasgurin had certainly 
drank deep of the Pierian spring ; but, if so, his draught was taken 
at a time when its waters were thickened by some accidental dis- 
turbance, for his faeulties were generally tinged by the texture of 
this muddy potation. In his critical remarks, it is true, he so hap- 
pily blended the strength of reproof with the graces of praise, that 
it was often difficult to distinguish their probable meaning. It is an 
aindeniable fact, too, that he never poured his venom upon coura- 
geous resistance or unconquerable poverty ; and such was the meek- 
ness of his temper that, like Anranam, who withdrew his sacrifice 
at the first call of omnipotence, Mr Pasevin has been known to 
snatch whole pages of virulence from the altar of publicity, upon 
the presentation of a pound-note, or the promise of a dinner. 

We cannot collect of what loathsome disorder, or in what country 
work-house, this critical pauper expired ; but the time of his de- 
cease has been accurately noted ; and about the commencement of 
the present year, we can with pleasure acquaint our readers, the 
stage was relieved from a pest, and society of a burthen, by the 
death of that unparalleled offender Mr. Anrnony Pasqurn. ‘‘ Ver- 
min to Vermin (says old John Hervey) must repair at last,’”’ and we 
can only regret that the adage was not sooner verified. 
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Antient DBrania. 
No. I. 


IN the decline of the Greek empire, Grecory of Nazianzum, a 
poet, and father of the church, persuaded the people of Byzanti- 
um to represent on their Theatre some chosen stories of the old and 
new testament, and to banish from their stage the profane compo- 
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sitions of Sorpuocies and Evriripss. For this purpose he supplied 
them with Sacred Dramas, andacustom of representing some event 
recorded in scripture at every solemn festival became almost general, 
nearly at the same period, in the south, the west, and even in the 
north of Zurope. These scriptural pieces were called ‘‘ Mysteries ;”’ 
and no other species of the drama was known at Rome and Florence 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. They continued in Italy 
long after the revival of literature, and had spread so widely over 
the rest of Europe, that at the opening of the sixteenth century 
even England exhibited that rude spirit of imitation which, spring- 
ing from a Gothic original, has since been made susceptible of such 
prodigious improvement. ‘To trace the rise and progress of dramatic 
entertainments till the time of SHakspeare, and his competitors, 
has formed the editor's object throughout the following essays : 
and if a history of our language and versification, illustrated by the 
efforts of several ingenious men, should not be unacceptable to an 
English reader, it is on those grounds alone that his labours will 
prefer their claims to indulgence. 

The earliest mystery before us, on the ‘‘ Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents,’’ was written by Juan Parrre, in 1512, and is preserved in 
the Bodleian Library among the MSS. bequeathed to the colleges of 
Cambridge by Sir Kenetm Dicsy. Of the author our biographers 
are totally silent, and there remain no traces that can lead toa dis- 
covery of his condition or career. In the year preceding the per- 
formance of this mystery, as we gather from its prologue, the play- 
ers had represented the ‘‘ Appearance of the angels to the Sheperds, 
with the Adoration of the Eastern Sages ;'’ and promised to enter- 
tain the public with the ‘‘ Disputation among the Doctors ;’’ but 
we do not find that cither of these pieces have been preserved. 
They were most probably the productions of Parrre, whose merits 
may be fully appreciated by the following analysis of his surviving 
drama : 

Canvlemas Bay ; 
OR, THE 
KILLING OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. 


This mystery is the only one in print of a date antecedent to the 
reformation, and maintains its title to superior antiquity by the 


res ludicra with which it abounds. It was composed in honour of 
Blissed seynt Anne, moder to our lady,” 
who, when the purposes of rhyme are to be fulfilled, obeys the 
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more poetical appellation of Anna, a licence which Burier hath 
eminently advocated in the opening of his immortal ‘‘ Hudibras.”’ 
The prologue, which is spoken by the poet, narrates the circum- 
stances about to be exhibited, intreats a ‘‘ peseable audiens,’’ re- 
commends the ‘‘ menstrallis’’ to be diligent, exhorts the young 
women to ‘‘ shewe sume sport and pleasure,’’ and requests the 
parties concerned, generally, in the approaching spectacle, to per- 
form their ‘‘ besy’’ tasks with corresponding alacrity. 

The piece opens with Herodes, who proclaims his extensive power 
in a vapouring soliloquy, and summons his ‘‘ messanger’’ to re- 
port if any rebellious subjects exist within his wide domains, di- 
recting them, in that case, to be attacked, and brought into his 
** hygh presens,’’ for punishment. This ‘‘ messanger,’’ who is dis- 
tinguished by the name of Watkyn, and, as Mr. Hawkins observed, 
apparently rendered a comic character for popular entertainment, 
incites the anger of Herod by informing him that three “‘ straunger 
knyghts,’’ who had recently departed from his presence upon a 
promise of returning to it, were travelling homeward by another 
route. Upon proof of this fact, Herod vows to be revenged: the 
messanger confirms it, and the king’s knights are accordingly sum- 
moned to commence that massacre of the Innocents which, by a 
strange incongruity, is here made the measure of their master’s 
vengeance. 

With that outrageous assumption of authority which om 
minds are apt to derive from the possession of unlimited power, 
Herod triumphantly asks if he is not ‘‘ lord and kyng of the cun- 
tre ?’’ and upon the strength of an affirmation, charges the knights, 
in spite of all opposition, to proceed with their enterprize. One 
of them swears most facetiously by ‘‘ Mahound,’’ or Mahomet, 
that he shall be obeyed, and the whole body then depart for Egypt, 
leaving Watkyn to amuse the populace by an exhibition of farcical 
humour. He petitions first to be made ‘‘ a knyght,’’ which Herod, 
with due compliments to his diligence and fidelity as messenger, 
declines upon the grounds that he was ‘‘ never provid in battaile nor 
fight,’’ and therefore to ‘‘ avaunce’’ him ‘‘ so sodenly ne may,”’ but 
promises to grant this boon, should he have fought manfully, at his 
return, Watkyn then accedes to that engagement, and after expres- 
sing : a ludicrous, and no doubt welcome, dread of women, is dis« 
missed to join the knights, who, with him, are directed to ‘ walke 
abought the place tyll Mary and Joseph be conveid in to Egipt.” 
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The “‘ Angelus’’ then incites Joseph to ‘* ryse up,”’ and “ tary a 
aia nought,’’ but ‘‘ in to Egipt flee,’’ with Mary and Jesu, on account t 
i of the pursuit which Herod has just ordained. Joseph complies most 
ft ‘ submissively with this instigation, and is vehemently urged by Mary 
in to “* bryng’’ his ‘‘ asse,’’ that their escape may be secured with 
comfort and celerity. Her importunity is gratified, and Joseph hav- 
ing directed her to carry Jesus, and of her ‘‘ swete milke let him 
sowke inow,’’ puts a ferdell of gere’’ upon his back, in which all 
his ‘* smale instruments’’ have been carefully deposited, and then 
going before, to ‘* plese’’ Mary, ‘* with all humylite’’ leads the ass \ 
out, as ‘* than shall come in the women of Israel with young children in 
their armys,’’ followed by the knights whom Herod has dispatched 
upon his work of slaughter. J 
This business is transacted in a summary manner. The ‘‘ wyffys’’ t 
are acquainted by the murderers with their mission; ‘‘ the com- h 
ji maundement of the king’’ is used as their authority, and these t 
women are warned from opposition on pain of having s 
** A flood 
in To renne in the stretis by ther blood shedyng.”’ 











a A few jokes are cracked by Wathyn, who ‘‘ vecidet per se,’ and is c 

F threatened with a fearful retaliation should he again venture within 

ti i the boundaries upon which he has so bloodily trespassed. ‘This he 

| tL vows ‘* be seynt Mahound’’ to avoid; but a scutHe ensues, and 

A Watkyn is rescued from the fury he has roused by his companions, 

Ah who appear immediately in ‘‘ Herowd’s hous,’’ and recount the 
issue of their exploits to that 


ae) a ee ee 


fi ** Honorable prynee of grett apparayle.’’ 

if He receives the intelligence with great dissatisfaction, arising from 
it a certitude of having slain many innocent objects without the ac- 
| complishment of his original purpose. He directs farther inquiries 
ie i to be made after the ‘‘ yong kyng,’’ promises to reward the collec- 
hi _ tor of tidings, and then relapses into the fit of dismay with which 
| he had just been assailed. His disorder increases ; he prognosticates 
his speedy death ; commends his soul to *‘ lord Mahound,’’ and dies 
i upon the stage with strong, though rude, appearance of outrageous ] 
him imsanity. 


es 
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The conclusion of this mystery involves the presentation of Jesu 
i to Symeon, in the Temple, who compares his coming on earth to 


“¢ Triacle and baume of the best, 
oe With sovereyne suger;”’ 
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and proceeds to a simile which, for its quaintness, we shall stop to 
transcribe : 

<¢ Q, Jesu, chef cause of our welfare, 

In yone tapirs ther be thyngs iij, 

Wax, week, and lyght, whiche I shall declare 

To the apporprid by moralite : 

Lord, wax betokyneth thyn humanyte, 

And week betokyneth thy soul most swete ; 

Yone lyght I lyken to the godhede of the, 

Brighter than Phebus, for al his fervent hete.”’ 


With parallel oddity, he also terms the Redeemer a 
‘* Tonne of tranguylyte, 

To give them drynke that hem thyrstyd sore.”’ 
Jesu is then returned to his mother, who departs with him from 
the Temple, and bestows many kind words upon Joseph, to which 
he replies by expressions of great attachment. The good Symeon 
then prophetically narrates the sufferings of our Saviour ; and having 
summoned ‘‘ Anna,’’ requests the holy woman to take charge of 
certain attendant virgins, and instruct them in the worship of God. 
Anna complies with this invocation, and the action of the piece con- 
cludes. | 

The Poeta then appears, and intreats his audience to tolerate the 
matter that has been submitted for their amusement. He thanks 
them for their company, and announces the ‘‘ Disputacion of the 
Doctors,’ as fixed upon for their next annual performance. He in- 
vites the ‘‘ vyrgyns’’ (of the scene we suppose) to step forward, and 
finishes the epilogue by desiring the musicians to be active, and 
play a dance before the spectators have departed. 

In the rugged piece before us, we have already singled out the 
absurdity with which Hebrew soldiers swear by Mahomet, who 
was not born till six hundred years after the period of their excla- 
mation, &c. &c. and it therefore only remains to point out the pe- 
culiarities of style by which, in a few instances, this piece is ele- 
vated above our natural expectations. 

The character of Herod is distinguished by comparitive loftiness 
of language, and exhibits more than one example of that « apt al- 
literation’’ which scientific usage has rendered essential to strength, 


and conducive to beauty. His opening speech affords an illustration 
of this attribute : 


“* Above all kynges under the clowdys cristall, 
Royally I reigne in welthe without woo ; 
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Of plesaunt prosperytie I lakke non at all, 
Fortune I fynde that she is not my foo.”’ 


He alludes to his gods on ‘* hyll or hethe ;’ 


”? 


swears they shall suf- 
and resolves to be feared both 
nyght and day.’ - A small part of this phraseology has the air of 
genuine elegance, and throughout, in its meaning, is purely orna- 
mental. Honest Symeon, indeed, takes a bolder flight, by terming: 
Gop 


fer woe through ‘‘ bak and syde ; 
ce 


** Both lok and key 
Of goodnesse and goastly governaunce ;’’ 


but this is an effort which nothing can excuse, but a proper consi- 
deration of the unbeaten track which lay before all travellers, at this 
time, in the regions of poetical embellishment. 


ee tt oe 
Correspondence. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

I have selected the following note from a variety of annotations which have 
long enriched the portfolio of a literary friend. It seems to have adjusted a pas- 
sage of no common difficulty with singular skill, and if this specimen should be 
honoured by your approval, I can promise a communication of many similar re- 
marks. 

1 remain, Sir, &c. 


A.M. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


ACT IT. Sc. I.—** The human mortals want’’*—é&c. It will be ne- 
cessary to recapitulate a part of the lines connecting with this pas- 
sage, as they stand in Srevens’s edition, before I propose a very 
slight literal change, and model a new arrangement of the punc- 
tuation : 





* Human mortals want—That the inferior fairies were subject to mortality 
is evident from Titania’s subsequent account of her protege : 
His mother was a votress of my order, 
* * * + 


But she, being mortal, of that boy did die. 
SUAKSPEARE, however, does not elsewhere retain the epithet or preserve the dis- 
tinction. In act iv, sc. i, the companions of Zi¢ania, who surround her sleep- 
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The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The nine-men’s morris is filled up with mud ; 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishable. 
The human mortals want their winter here, 
No night is now with hymn or carol blest :— 
Therefure the moon, &c. 


tead and point thus— 


The fold stands empty in the drowned Seld, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain fiock ; 
The nine-men’s morris is filled up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishable, 
Though human mortals want their winter here. 
No night is now with hymu or carol blest, 
Therefore the moon, &c. 


The chain of Titania’s argument and examples extends to a proof 
that the season is rigorous when it should be naturally mild, and 
that all the adjuncts of summer—its animal and vegetative strength, 
serenity, sports, and employments—are interrupted, though win- 
ter has not hitherto urged its dominion. Sir Toomas Hanmer's 
emendation would be easy and judicious if sea- shore revellings in 
the open air, and rural sports on a green turf, were the customary 


. ** cheer’’ of the brumal period. Matone and Streevens have ne- 


glected this necessity, though their notes on the concatenation of 
therefores running through the whole passage are laudably correct ; 
and would have been more so, had Mr. Matone looked a little less 





ing, are merely termed “‘ mortals,’’ without difference or addition. In FLETCHER’s 
‘* Faithful Shepherdess,’’ act i. we find the following account of a process by 
which the fairies made their votaries immortal : 

For to that holy wood is consecrate 

A virtuous well, about whose flow’ry banks 

The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds, 

By the pale moon-shine, dipping oftentimes 

Their stolen children, so to make them free 

From dying flesh, and dull mortality. 


To want is not used here with an implication of desire, but as in the following 
examples : 


Swelling on either side to want his bliss. 
** Tarquin and Lucrece.”’ 
The noble isle doth want his proper limbs. 
; ** King Richard III,” Act iii. Se. vii. 
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<* fine in his evidence’’ that—‘* Therefore the moon,’’ has no con- 
nection with—‘‘ No night is now, &c. I cannot perceive the “‘ pe- 
culiar propriety’? with which the moon is represented as incensed 
at the cessation of these fairy rites appropriately celebrated by her 
light, in preference to the christian carols, or heathen songs, sug- 
gested by WarsurTon and Jonnson. The supremacy of this ‘‘ pale 
queen’’* was attested in the praise of night, and her anger is plausi- 
bly enough aroused against its votaries, by the omission of so wel- 
come a ceremony. These ‘‘ human mortals’ only were suscepti- 
ble of her displeasure, or ‘‘ rheumatic diseases’’ abounded in vain, 
unless the fairies are likewise made liable to their terrors and inflic- 
tion. °° 


id 
TOO MANY COOKES. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 

Sir, ! 

I AM an honest country gentleman, whose name must be fresh in 
your recollection, from the very libellous manner in which one Co1- 
LEY CisBer has dared to treat it inthe person of my distinguished 
ancestor. However, as I have stronger claims upon your attention 
than can be enforccd by a reference to this incident, permit me to 
state on what grounds I trouble you with my distresses, and solicit 
such consolation as your kindness can afford. 

Though particularly partial to dramatic entertainments, from the 
very remote situation in which our family residence has been placed, 
I never had an opportunity to gratify that inclination till about six - 
teen years ago, when a journey to London enabled me, as you would 
have thought, to fulfil my desire. At the time I allude to, your 
great tragic actor, Cooke, was in the height of his reputation, and 
I eagerly embraced what appeared to be an opportunity of behold- 
ing his performance. On inspecting the play-bills, I saw the name 
of Cooke announced for a part in ‘‘ Richard the third,’’ and not 
doubting but that the individual I purposed to see was appointed 
to the character, I went in a hackney-coach to Drury-lane Thca- 


tre, and absolutely sat the whole play through before I discovered — 


that an individual of the same name, but more humble pretensions, 





* Pale queen—Scc the Two “ Gentlemen of Verona.” 
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was all that ] had got a sight of in return for the time, trouble, 
and money, I had expended upon this mortifying mistake. The 
worst of it was, too, that as my place had been booked by an early 
coach that set out the next morning, | was compelled to return 
home without seeing the great actor of whom I had promised to 
carry back the most full, true, and particular description. Now, 
Sir,Cooxe has most ill-naturedly died in America during my absence 
from the capital, and I am told that the loss I have experienced by 
that event has been measureless and irretrievable. 

You will, perhaps, hardly believe it possible that I have again 
been duped, under parallel circumstances, by a recurrence of the 
same appellation. But the fact is certainly so, and I think, on a 
statement of the case, you will rather sympathize with my disap- 
pointment than blame my indiscretion. I arrived again in London 
not many days ago, and having heard that Mr. T. Cooke was a dis- 
tinguished singer on the London boards, I eagerly looked out for 
an announcement of his name, and at length caught it most clear- 
dy exhibited in one of the Lyceum bills, for what, by the impor- 
tance with which it was displayed, I very naturally set down asa 
considerable character. To the Lyceum I accordingly went, and 
after waiting patiently for his appearance, at length saw Mr. T. P. 
Cooke swimming across a sheet of pasteboard water, to open, as it 
turned out to be, a mere piece of dumb show, in which he sustained 
the part of a French navigator, whose ignorance of the English lan- 
guage, I presume, was the only reason why, to maintain the laws 
of propriety, he surrendered his parts and powers of speech. I do 
not mean to allege any complaint against the energy and elegance 
of Mr. T. P. Cooxe’s demonstrations, but I cannot help exclaim- 
ing, for the general good, against the grievance which all strangers 
may incur by this jumble of names being made between actors of 
the most devious walks, and conflicting reputations. I hope the 
hint, therefore, will be speedily taken, and that ‘‘ too many Cookes”’ 
may not be permitted, with impunity, to ‘ spoil the breth” of, 
among others, 

an Your very humble Servant, 
FRANCIS aia eae 
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General BWebiew. 





Two Papers: A Theatrical Critique, and an Essay (being No. 999 of tie 
‘* Pretender’’) on Sonnet-writing and-Sonnet-writers in general, including 
A “ Sonnet on Myself,” attributed to the Editor of the ‘‘ Examiner,” and 
preceded by Proofs of their Authenticity, founded upon the authority of w- 


ternal evidence.—MILLER. 

TO such of our readers as can relish the bitterness of well- 
merited mockery, the production now under review will afford ma- 
terials for peculiar amusement. The egotism and impotence of 
its object have long called for the infliction of a merciless scourge, 
and it is really quite ‘‘ refreshing’’ (if we may borrow one of his. 
favourite phrases) to see the critical brawn of Mr. Leigu Hunt so 
lashed and lacerated by the thongs of unshrinking exposure. 

“* A rod for the fool’s back”’ is an adage in which ancient theory 
has often been verified by modern practice ; but throughout the 
huge catalogue of examples made by satire upon incapacity, we can 
turn to no precedent in which the energies of ridicule have been ar- 
rayed with a juster hand against the blunders of arrogance, auda- 
city, affectation, and conceit. The pert and flippant rhapsodies of 
a superficial smatterer are here carefully enumerated, analysed, and 
displayed; they are stripped of that flimsy veil which even ‘‘ gen- 
tle dulness”’ may contribute to cast round them, and have started 
at length into public view, like the dilated form of Mitton’s devil, 
with all the loathsomeness of magnified distortion, and all the hor- 
rors of inherent atrocity. 

The sallies of Mr. Lerau Hunt, with a few fortunate deviations 
into common sense and decent English, have latterly exhibited a 
fine picture of sottish absurdities, in which ignorance and obstinacy 
were seen contending for pre-eminence with inveterate presumption 


and incurable caprice. Among many instructive marks of vulgar — 


taste, we have traced some specimens of vitjated principle; and 
wen the wrongs of genius were not to be deduced from stupidity, 
We could treat them at once as the emanations of malignance. The 
splendours of art and the-radiance of the stage have alike been 
** darkened by his shadow,"’ and where collateral aid was wanting to 
verify the brillancy he could not venture to obscure, it was found 
in the surliness of Haypon, and the sarcasms of Hazuirr. With 
these gentlemen, however, it is not at present our province to intcr- 
fere ; aud tili that period arrives, we can safely relinquish them to 
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the stings of academical rejection, and the stripes of the ‘“‘ Quar- 
terly Review.” 

The vein of exquisite irony which runs through this admirable 
tract, is opened by a fanciful dissertation upon the authenticity of 
those papers imputed to the editor of the ‘‘ Examiner,” that “‘ em- 
inent personage whose sign and title they are made to bear.” 
This point is grotesquely rested upon their ‘‘ internal evidence,’’ in 
substantiating which a portrait of Mr. Hunt's peculiarities is drawn 
with irresistible vigour. The phamphilet then proceeds to furnish 
a ‘* Theatrical Critique,’’ which is so highly wrought up to the 
pitch of Mr. Hunt’s elevation, by absolute sameness of thought 
and identity of expression, that we can hardly consent, with a 
proper respect for the reader’s enjoyment, to shorten an article ex- 
hibiting no line that fastidity can divest of a pure and perfect ap- 
proach to the crudities of its inflated exemplar; but the following 
extract is all that our limits will allow : 


“* Perhaps the less we say about the actors, the better. We were delighted, 
however, to see our old favourite, Mr. M—. It is quite refreshing to have him 
before us. With his easy manner and his good-humoured face (which, by the 
way, is not handsome, and quite ineffective on the stage), he makes us feel as 
happy as if we were stretched upon the grass, with.a cool breeze blowing upon 
us through a May-bush. But we always thought him out of his line in comedy, 


_and are sure if he would devote himself for a few years to music, he would be- 


come a very passable singer. To judge by his acting, he is a man of good sense— 
though we wish he would not so frequently mistake the meaning of his author— 
and doubtless will profit by our hint, which is really meant in a friendly way, 
since by all account he is rather a reputable man in private life; though we do 
not vouch this on our own knowledge, since we make it a rule not to associate 
with these people. Mr. N— was, as usual, every thing he ought not to be. We 
have an old grudge against this gentleman, for he has persecuted us with his ap- 
pearance any time these fifteen years. Why do not the public (his friends, as he 
humourously calls them in his benefit bills, with a sly sort of begging question) 
hoot him from the stage? We understand he has a large family, and we think 
they would consider their own advantage, if they would entreat papa to ‘ go and 
list for a common soldier,’ for which his pretty person (of which, by the way, he 
scems ‘ as proud as can be,’ as the children say) was intended ; and not disgrace 
2 profession he is unfit for. It is infamous that such men should be allowed 
to receive immense salaries from the theatres, while it is notorious that hundreds 
of deserving critics are starving. Apropos—could the managers find no one bet- 
ter fit for the gentleman of the piece, than that edifying person, Mr.O—, who 


_ always gives us an idea of his having been born and bred in an ale-house. As 


for Mr. P—, he was as he always is. We should not wonder to hear of this sim- 
ple person hopping about the green-room to morrow morning, with this para- 
graph in his hand, innocently taking it for for praise. 

‘* We suppose it would be ungallant not to notice the ladies. Well, then, 
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* once upon a time,’ as the children’s story books begin (and we are not ashamed 
to confess, by the way, that we might even now upon an occasion be caught in 
a ‘ly corner, with a fine gold sixpenny history-book in our hand,) Mrs. Q— 
played the principal part!!! Still obstinate, Mrs.Q—! though we tolbyou ten 
years ago you mistcok your occupation. We once more advise you to take your 
next week’s salary, and lay it out in soap, starch, and a washing-tub ; for though 
you can never be a respectable actress, we are sure you will make a:‘very good 
sort of a washer-woman. Miss R—, who played » is really a very decent 
actress, and bids fair to answer to the hopes we formed of her twelve years ago 5 
bat it is scarcely possible for talent to make its way under this all-sapicnt man- 
agement. May we just ask why this young lady has always been obliged to ap- 
pear in comedy, when we are sure the little talent she has for the stage is decidedly 
tragic. By the way, there is Miss S—, who is always thrust into your Lady 
Macbeth'’s and your Isabella's, and is just the thing to act Miss R—’s parts in 
comedy. This change must be made, and they will both benefit by it. We had 
almost forgot a song introduced by Mrs. T—. We do not like to say any thing 
harsh to a lady, but as the managers boast of having benevolently takena female - 
street-siuger, with a good voice, into their choruses, we would recommend Mrs, _ 
T—to take her place in the streets, and in time she may become a tolerable sub- 
stitute." Notwithstanding all we have said, we find it impudently asserted by 
most of the hireling journals, that the picce was well received, and isto be acted 
every night till further notice. No doubt the public will be delighted at this in- 
telligence, and even, for our own parts, we arc still anxious to see one more play 
from each of the present brood of scribblers—but it must be a posthumous one. 
Some specimens of a genuine comedy, which we have lately written, in our next.’” 





This is, indeed, a glorious triumph for manly vigour over the 
puerilities of critical boyhood ; and yet that the rod may not be re- 
linquished without a memorable application of its flagellating vir- 
tues, the wretchedness of Master Leighy’s metrical attempts, in a 
‘« kind of broken, patchy, choppiness,’’ are thus held up, amidst 
peals of irrepressible laughter, to the frowns of contempt and the 
shouts of indignation : 

‘* SONNET ON MYSELF. 

** I love to walk towards Hampstead saunteringly, 
And climb thy grassy eminence, Primrose Hill £ 
And of the frolicksome breeze swallow my till, 

And gaze all round and round me. Then I lie 

Flatlily on the grass, ruralily, 

And sicken to think of the smoke-mantled city, 
But pluck a butter-cup, vellow and pretty, 

And twirl it, as it were, Italianly. 

And then I drink hot milk, fresh from the cow, 

Not such as they sell about town ; and then 
I gaze at the sky with high poctic feeling, 

And liken it to a gorgeously-spangled ceiling ; 
Then my all-compassing mind tells me—as now, 
And as it usually docs—that I am foremost of men !’* 
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Such is the subject of this pleasant article upon one of the most 
despicable insects that ever buzzed about the regions of criticism, 
or soiled the blossoms of intellect. We are not very fond of ex- 
pressing superlative abhorence upon slight occasions, but we will 
leave it to such among the impartial and judicious as may still 
submit to be pestered with the follies of the ‘‘ Examiner,’’ if its 
crooked perversion of all that claims the honours of respect and the 
sanction of applause, have not reduced it beneath the reach of in- 
famy to libel, or of patience to endure? Its knife is eternally at 
the throat of unresisting excellence ; and though the bluntest wea- 
pon will inflict the rudest wound, yet deep and dangerous as the 
gashes may appear with which its victims have been mangled, one 
solitary drop from the cruse of truth will alleviate their anguish, 
and accelerate their cure. Still, however, this ‘‘ common stabber’’ 
is not to be tolerated, though his arts are successless, but should at 
once be repelled by covert ridicule or open resentment. The first 
branch of this alternative has been finely handled by the author of 
our extracts, and we hope that his efforts will obviate the neces- 
sity of recurring to more violent means for removing a nuisance he 
has so greatly abated. We are no friends to the physic of a cud- 
gel, but it certainly has been administered, upon obstinate occasions, - 
with prodigious effect,* 


— Pies 
Mazeppa, @ Poem. By Lorp Byron. Murray.—8ve. pp. 69.—5s. 6d. 


TRUE poetry is like the waves of Tagus, whose treasures can 
never be ascertained till their plenitude has departed. The glit- 
tering sediment is then deposited for inspection, and the turbulent 
stream that tossed and foamed beneath the gusts of fashion or the 
tide of power, is warmly remembered for the value of its sands, 
while the swell of every billow that connected them is lost or for- 
gotten. Popularity is the most precarious attribute that genius 
possesses ; it is sometimes attained by artifices or usurped by auda- 
city, and our modern catalogue of poets, in particular, will perhaps 
at no distant period be referred to, for an odious proof of the faci- 
lity with which this endowment is acquired. 

Among the writers of contemporary eminence, whose produc- 





* The argumentum baculinum is sometimes our only argumentum ad homi- 
num. Yet club-law is not at all to our taste, though necessity, we suppose, might 
extenuate its usage. 
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tions are perused with peculiar avidity, the Right Honourable Lord 
Lyron has been widely admitted to superlative distinction. His 
collected works, which, within a moderate period, have extended 
to seven volumes of foolscap octavo, advantaged by graphic em- 
bellishments and ‘‘ Historical Illustrations,’’ may go down to 
posterity, between SHAksPeaReE and MILToN, as among our most 
important emanations of the human mind. We cannot wonder at 
the enterprize of Mr. Murray, when the great public value of his 
lordship’s lucubrations is considered: the misanthropy of Childe 
Harold, the .fierceness of the Corsair, the vices of Manfred, and 
the fortunes of Mazeppa, are stamped with the fiery characters 
of national good, and will clearly authorize such an ornamented 
edition as the most lavish liberality has just been devoted to pre- 
pare. 

“* Mazeppa”’ is, it seems, the amplified narrative of a simple 
fact, alluded to by Votrarre, in the following words : 


*¢ Celui qui remplissoit alors cette place, etoit un gentilhomme Polonais, 
nommé Mazeprpa, né dans le palatinat de Padolie; il avoit été élevé page de 
JEAN Casimir, et avoit pris 4 sa cour quelque teinture des belles-lettres. Une 
intrigue qu'il eut dans sa jeunesse avec la femme d’un gentilhomme Polonais, 
ayant été decouverte, le mari le fit lier, tout nu, sur un cheval farouche, et le 
Jaissa aller en cet état. Le cheval, qui etoit du pays de l’ Ukraine, y retourna, et y 
porta Mazeppa, demi-mort de fatigue ct de faim. Quelques paysans le secou- 
rurent: il resta long-tems parmi eux, et se signala dans plusieurs courses con- 
tre les Tartares. La superiorité de ses lumiéres lui donna une grande consi- 
deration parmi les Cosaques: sa reputation, s’augmentant de jour en jour, 
obligea le Czar a le faire Prince de l’Ukraine.”—‘* Histoire de Charles X11.” 


As Hetman, or more properly Ataman, of the Cossacks, Ma- 
zerpa embraced the fortunes of Cuarves XII. in his contest with 
Peter at Pultowa ; and upon the termination of that disastrous day 
is thus described, at the opening of this poem, as connected with 
the flight of his unfortunate master : 


«¢ °T was after dread Pultowa’s day, 
When fortune left the royal Swede, 

Aronnd a slaughter'd army lay, 

_ No more to combat or to bleed. 

The power and glory of the war, 
Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 

Had pass’d to the triumphant Czar, 
And Moscow’s walls were safe again, 

Until a day more dark and drear, 

And a more memorable year, 
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Should give to slaughter and to shame 
A mightier host and haughtier name ; 
A greater wreck, a deeper fall, | 
A shock to one, a thunderbolt to all.’’ 


The flight of Cuartes is then minutely described, and among 
the warriors by whom his desolation is surrounded, we are thus 
introduced, as already remarked, to the veteran Mazepra : 


A band of chiefs!—alas! how few, 
Since but the fleeting of a day 
Had thinn’d it; but this wreck was true, 
And chivalrous: upon the clay 
Each sate him down, all sad and mute, 
Beside his monarch and his steed, 
For danger levels man and brute, 
And all are fellows in their need. 
Among the rest Mazeppa made 
His pillow in an old oak’s shade— 
Himself as rough and scarce less old, 
The Ukraine’s hetman, calm and beld. 


The mode is next detailed, with considerable nicety, in which this 
‘“* Cossack prince’ attends to the comfort of his horse, arranges his 
arms, and surveys his ammunition. He then invites the “‘ mon- 
arch, and his men’’ to taste the contents of a can and haversack ; 
and to indulge the desires of his royal leader, relates that uncom- 
mon adventure which the historian has but slightly described. The 
_ thread of this narrative is pursued without variation, till Mazeppra 
expatiates upon the attributes of his Polish persecutor : 


‘« There was a certain palatine, 

A count of far and high descent, 
Rich as a salt or silver mine ; 

And he was proud, ye may divine, 

As if from heaven he had been sent : 
He had such wealth in blood and ore 
As few could match beneath the throne ; 
And he would gaze upon the store, 

And o’er his pedigree would pore, 
Until, by some confusion led, 
Which almost look’d like want of head, 

He thought their merits were his own. 
His wife was not of his opinion— 

His junior she by thirty years— 
Grew daily tired of his dominion, 

_And, after wishes, hopes, and fears, 

To virtue a few farewell tears, 
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A restless dream or two, some glances 
At Warsaw’s youth, some songs and dances, 
Awaited but the usual chances, 


Those happy accidents which render 
The coldest dames so very tender, 

To deck her count with titles given, 

*Tis said, as passports into heaven ; 

But, strange to say, they rarely boast 
Of these who have deserved them most.”’ 


Mazerra then depicts himself, at this period, as ‘‘ a goodly 
stripling’’ with whom but few, ‘* or boys or men, 


could vie in 


courtly accomplishments. Of the palatine’s lady he speaks in the 
following terms : 


‘¢ She had the asiatic eye, 
Such as our Turkish neighbourhood 
Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 
Dark as above us is the sky ; 
But through it stole a tender light, 
Like the first moonrise at midnight ; 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 
Which seemed to melt in its own beam ; 
All love, half langor, and half fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire, 
And left their raptured looks on high, 
As though it were a joy to dic.”’ 


There is more of this description, but as it cannot be coupled with 
peculiar praise, we shall proceed to Mazrpra’s account of his open- 
ing love, which is delineated with a powerful hand : 


“© We mct—we gazed—I saw, and sighed, 
She did not speak, and yet replied: 
There are ten thousand tones and signs 
We hear and see, but none definecs— 
Involuntary sparks of thought, 

Which strike upon the heart o’erwrought, 
And form a strange intelligence, 

Alike mysterious and intense, 

Which link the burning chain that binds, 


Without their will, young hearts and minds.” 
* * * * ‘* 


I saw and sighed—in silence wept, 

And still reluctant distance kept, 

Until I was made known to her, 

And we might then and there confer 

Without suspicion—then, even then, 
I longed and was resolved to speak, 
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But on my lips they died again, 
The accents tremulous and weak, 
Until one hour—”’ * * * 
This important juncture is now minutely described, and after de- 
ducing the frailty of his partner from well-known sources of femi- 
vine weakness, Mazerpa makes the following sensitive declaration : 
‘* We met in secret, and the hour 
Which led me to that lady’s bow’r 
Was fiery expectation’s dow’r. 
My days and nights were nothing—all 
Except that hour, which doth recall 
In the long lapse from youth to age 
he No other like itself—I'd give 
The Ukraine back again to live 
It o’er once more—and be a page, 
The happy page, who was the lord 
Of one soft heart, and his own sword, 
And had no other gem nor wealth, 
Save nature’s gift of youth and health.’”’— 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


he — 


Original and Select Poetry. 


in 


THE WHITE HORSE OF 
GALPANO.* 
«© Who blew that blast ??’°—Gaxrpano cried, 
And left his lordly tower, 
To mount the milk-white steed that lov ed 
‘To prance beneath his power. 
‘* Sir Knight,’’ a martial form replied, 
‘* The bugle horn I blew, 
Which here thy warder’s hand has hung, 
‘Yo summon yours or you. 
‘* For me, and this bewildered maid, 
Who seeks her lone abode, 
I only ask through yonder gate 
To wend along the road.”’ 


‘* Presumptuous boy! the boon you crave,” 
Galpano proudly said, 





* A mere hint for these Stanzas may be found in an easy chapter of ** Ama- 
. dis de Gaul,” 
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** Must be refused, till she you guide 
Has shared Ga.rano’s bed ; 


‘* And you, whate’er your mood or might, 
Your wealth or high degree, 

To her that great GaLpano loves 
Have humbly bent your knee ; 


*¢ Then sworn to king Laneuines’ court 
: That quickly you'll repair, 
; i! And say that I exceed the brave, 
Hil ‘ | As she exceeds the fair.”’ 
| re iH ** Now, by my faith,’’ replied the knight, 
| “«* Shall I provoke the sport 
Of all who hear my foolish boast, 
In king Laneuines’ court ? 
‘“« Not I, forsooth, for thee or thine, 
Whom I so lightly prize, | 
That she you love I treat with scorn, 
And he you name despise. 





“¢ Tf this conceit in jest be urged, 
I'll join the merry tale ; 

If not, by dint of sword or spear, 
For way will I prevail.”’—_ 





The stranger then his helmet closed, 
And couched his trusty lance, 

But first upon Gapano threw 
A fierce and frowning glance ; 





While he, by passion swayed, withdrew 
Of paces full a score ; 

Then turned his horse, and spurring hard, 
Towards the stranger bore. 

The Knight had but a short career 
Against his foe to rnn ; 

But, such the rage with which he rode, 
Ga.rano was foredone. 


The lance of him whose life he sought, 
Through plate of polished proof 

Was driven with that strength, he fell 
Beneath his horse’s hoof. 
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The Knight leaped down, and plucked his head 
From proud Garpano’s breast, 

Then left that tyrant of the tower, 
Upon the plain he prest. 


The milk-white horse GaLrano rode, 
Became his lawful spoil, 

And soon, beneath the conquering Knight, 
Forsook his master’s soil. 

A streak of blood, they say; was seen 

Stamped in the courser’s side, 

That trickled from the fatal wound, 

By which Garpano died. 


No art could wash this stain away, 
Which might have proved the claim 
Of him who erst had owned the horse— 

But, ah! he never came ! 


—> >} — 
ODE TO THE MEMORY OF A DEPARTED ACTOR. 
BY JOHN KEMBLE, ESQ. 


What time the weak-eyed owl, on twilight wing 
Slow borne, her vesper screamed to Eve, and roused 
The lazy wing of bat, 
With beetle’s sullen hum ; 
Friendship, and she, the maid of pensive mien, 
Pale Melancholy, point my sorrowing steps, 
To meditate the dead, 
And give my friend a tear. 
Here let me pause—and pay that tear I owe: 
Silent it trickles down my cheek, and drops 
Upon the recent sod 
That lightly clasps his heart. 


But ah, how vain!—Nor Flattery’s power, nor Wealth’s, 
Nor Friendship’s tear, nor widowed Anna's voice, 

Sweet as the harps of heav’n, 

Can move the tyrant Death. 


Hence, ye impure ;—for hark—around his grave 
The sisters chaste, the sisters whom he loyed, 
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In nine-fold cadence chaunt 
Immortal harmony. 


Tis done— tis done !—The well-earned laurel spreads 
Its verdant foliage o’er his honoured clay ; 

Again the muses sing— 

** Thalia’s was the deed !"’ 


Thou nonesT MAN, farewell !|—I would not stain 
Thy worth with praise—yet, not the bright-haired king, 
Who wooes the rosy morn, 
And, westering, skirts the sky 
With ruddy gold and purple, e’er shall see 
‘Thy likeness—nor yon paly ciescent call 
Her weeping dews, to kiss 
A turf more loved than thine. 


—>rt<<—_ 





TO 


O dolitura mea multum virtute, Noera. HORACE. 





When time hath bereft thee 

Of charms now enchanting ; 

When youth shall have left thee, 
And beauty be wanting ; 

In the hour of thy sadness 

‘hen think upon me ; 

And that thought shall be madness, 
Deceiver, to thee ! 


Think on him who adored thee, 
And still had adored ; 

Think on him who implored thee, 
And vainly implored— 

The vows thou hast spoken, 

But laughed at to be; 

The heart thou hast broken, 
Devoted to thee. 


When the roses shall vanish 
‘Shat circle thee now, 
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And the thorn thou wouldst banish 
Shall press on thy brow— 

In the hour of thy sadness 

Then think upon me ; 

And that thought shall be madness, 
Deceiver, to thee ! 


A gloom shall come o’er thee 
Thou canst not dispel ; 
Around thee—before thee— 
It ever shall dwell ; 

All joy shall forsake it, 

All pity shall flee, 

Or beam but to make it 
More hateful to thee. 


When he who could turn thee 
From virtue and fame, 

Shall leave thee, and spurn thee, 
To sorrow and shame ; 

When the arm that caressed thee 
Shall deal thee the blow, | 

And the lips that once blessed thee 
But smile on thy woe ;— 


When, like him thou hast slighted, 

Thy brain shall be stung, 

Thy hope shall be blighted, 

Thy bosom be wrung ;— 

In the depth of thy sadness, 

Then think upon me ; 

And that thought shall be madness, 

Deceiver, to thee ! 7 


Broad-street, Golden-square. JLR.P. 
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Cheatrical Snquisttion. 


THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 








Rob Roy Macgregor ; Cozening ; Mother Goose. 

Merchant of Venice; (Shylock Mr. Yarrs) Half an hour in England, 
without Cozening; Apprentice; (Dick Mr. Yares) Mr. Yarrs's 
night. 

- Rob Roy Macgregor; ibid; Alladdin—Mr. Taytor’s night. 
- She Stoops to Conquer; ibid; Libertine—Mr. Branvon’s night. 
2. Stranger; Apprentice; Roland for an Oliver. 
- Othello; Bon Ton. 
- Romeo and Juliet; Mother Goose. 
3. School for Scandal; Marriage of Figaro. 
. Clandestine Marriage ; Sylvester Daggerwood; The Libertine. 
Evadne ; Apprentice; Roland for an Oliver. 
- School for Scandal; Marriage of Figaro. 
. School of Reform; Libertine. 
. Venice Preserved ; Cozening ; Miller and his men, 
3. Stranger; Bombastes Furioso ; Comus. 
- Rob Roy Macgregor; (Rob Roy Mr. Yares) Cozening; Roland for 
an Oliver. 
15. Guy Mannering; Meg Merrilies Mrs. Fawcir) Blue Beard. 
16. Rob Roy Macgregor; Paul and Virginia; Love, Law, and Physic. 
17. King Henry 1V. part first; Brother and Sister. 
19. Hamlet; Mother Goose.— Last night of the Season. 


** ROB ROY” was performed here on Wednesday, July 14, for the 
purpose of introducing Mr. Yares as the chieftain from whom the 
opera takes its name. We had never seen this gentleman in any 
thing but ‘* Cozening,”’ and highly as we thought of his imitative 
powers, we did not form any great expectations of his appearance 
in a character so opposite from any thing he has, as yet, attempted. 
We were, however, agreeably disappointed: Mr. Yares performed 
the part with a spirit and pathos which surprized us ; and had we 
never scen Mr. Macreapy, we should have conceived Rob Roy could 
not have had a better representative. Mr. Macreapy’s personation 
of this undaunted freebooter is too well known, and too generally 
admired, to render any panegyric of ours necessary. The high 
daring, the deep feeling, the affection of the father battling with 
the prejudices of the mountaineer ; the galling recollections of 
unmerited persecution, and the unquenchable thirst for revenge 


against its instigators, who have made the ‘“‘ name of Macgregor 
as a spell to conjure up the wild devil with,’ form, in the hands 
of this gentleman, one of the most high-wrought pictures the Stage 
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is capable of presenting. Mr. Yates, however, could not completely 
divest himself of that knack of imitation which he so eminently pos- 
sesses, and thus we had the gait of Kean and the enunciation of 
Youna, alternately mingling with his original conception. Many 
of the passages likewise were given in broad Scotch, which accent, 
however naturally spoken, ought either to have been continued 
throughout the part, or not introduced at all. Nevertheless, as a 
whole, Mr. Yares’s personation of the character is entitled to much 
praise, and in consequence of the applause he received, the opera 
was repeated on the Friday following. ‘The Theatre closed on 
Monday, the 19th, with ‘‘ Hamlet’’ and ‘‘ Mother Goose,’’ when an 
Address was spoken, returning thanks for the patronage the com- 
pany had experienced, glancing at the introduction of Mozart's 
music to the British Stage, and bidding farewell to the public till 
the re-opening, which it stated would take place on the 6th of 
September. 
—> pr} 


THEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET. 


DRURY LANE COMPANY. 

- Pizarro; All the World’s a Stage. 

. Jew of Lubeck; The Liar; Past Ten o’Clock. 

. Inkle and Yarico ; Lovers’ Quarrels; Prisoner at Large. 
Mountaineers; Who’s Who; The Romp. 

. Turnpike Gate ; Past Ten o’Clock ; Rival Soldiers. 

- Bold Stroke for a Husband ; Honest Thieves. 

5. Pizarro; Prisoner at Large. 

. Child of Nature; Lock and Key; Past Ten o’Clock. 

- Birth Day; The Liar; All the World's a Stage. 

. She Stoops to Conquer; Sultan; Highland Reel—(Miss Hardcastle 

Miss. S. Boorn)—Miss. S. Booru’s Night. - 

. Inkle and Yarico; Musical Melange; Lock and Key. . 

Poor Gentleman ; ibid; Turnpike Gate.— Last Night. 


REGULAR SEASON. 
Juty 20. Soldier’s Daughter; (Widow Cheerly Mrs. Epwin) Lovers’ Quarrels ; 
Wet Weather. : 
21. She Stoops to Conquer; Bombastes Furioso ; ibid. 
22. Town and Country ; ibid. 
23. Green Wan; Matrimony ; ibid. 
24. Ibid; Bombastes Furioso: ibid. 
26. Rule a Wife and have a Wife; ibid. 


THE Drury Lane company terminated their performances at this 
house on Saturday, July 10, with the comedy of the ‘‘ Poor Gen- 
tleman,”’ and the farce of the “‘ Turnpike Gate.” The evening's 
entertainments were commanded by their Royal Highnesses the 
Vou. XV. H No, 84. 
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Duke and Duchess of York: the Duchess only, however, was pre- 
sent. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Kent, Prinee 
Leopold, and the Duke of Sussex, have in turn honoured the 
Theatre with their patronage. The house has in general been well 
filled, and we sincerely hope the receipts have been sufficient to 


indemnify the performers for the illiberal treatment of the Gentle- 
men of the Sub-committee. 


On Tuesday, July 20, the Theatre opened for the regular season 
with the ‘ Soldier's Daughter,’’ Lovers’ Quarrels,’’ and a new farce 
called ‘‘ Wet Weather.’’ Mrs. Epwin made her. appearance in the 
character of the Widow Cheerly, and was enthusiastically greeted by 
that public her talents haveso frequently delighted. The newafterpiece 
was most decidedly successful. The incidents arise from the endea- 
vours of Jones, and his servant J. Russet, to carry off his ‘‘ chere- 
amie,’’ (Miss Beaumont) from the clutches of a booby baronet 
with a long name, (Liston) oh whose shoulders the weight of the 
farce apparently rests. The dialogue is easy and humorous, the 
situations h:ghly dramatic, and the continuation of Wet Weather is 
likely to overflow the Theatre for some time to come. 


—P P< 
THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


1219. 
June 28, The Padlock; My own Rival, or Sophy Lucy and Lucy Sophy ; The 
Blind Boy. 
29. My own Rival; Jovial Crew; Fire and water. 
30. Ibid; ibid; Rival Soldiers. 

- Ibid; ibid; Bull’s Head. 

- Ibid; ibid ; How to Die for Love. 

- Ibid ibid; Fire and Water. 

- Jovial Crew; My Own Rival; Raymond and Agucs. 

. Frederick the Great; (Brandt Mr. DowTos)} ibid. 

- Jovial Crew; ‘‘ My Own Rival ;”’ ibid. 

. Frederick the Great; Raymond and Agnes. 

Y. Jovial Crew; My own Rival; ibid. 

. Frederick the Great; ibid. 

. Jovial Crew; Amateurs and Actors; ibid. 

. My Own Rival; Blind Boy; Amateurs and Actors. 

- Up all Night; ibid. , 
Quadrille ; Amateurs and Actors; Raymond and Agnes. 

. Frederick the Great ; ibid. 

- Rosina; One, Two, Three, Four, Five, by Advertisement. ; Rendez- 

vous. 

Self Sacrifice ; ibid; Raymond and Agnes. 

- Ibid; ibid; Boarding House. 

- Tbid; ibid; Amateurs and Actors. 
Ibid ; ibid; ibid. 
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jvaiy 23. My own Rival; ibid; Rival Soldiers ; Bachelors’ Wives. ~ 
24. Self Sacrifice; ibid; Amateurs and Actors. 
26. Ibid; ibid; Raymond and Agnes. 


MONDAY, June 28.—A new piece entitled ‘‘ My own Rival, or 
Lucy Sophy and Sophy Lucy,”’ was performed for the first time.— 
We understand it is a translation from the German, and judging 
by the strain of sentiment which pervades it, we have no doubt 
but that our information is correct. The plot (we suppose we must 
call it one) is formed by a Captain Dorset (Wrencn) paying his 
devoirs to a young Lady who assumes two different characters, and 
captivates him in each, consequently becoming her own rival. The 
young lady was of course personated by Miss Ketiy, and with her 
usual excellence. Wrencu was extremely felicitous in the embar- 
rassed Lover ; ‘‘ how happy could 1 be with either’’ was depicted 
in every look and action. Our pleasant friend Witxrnson made 
the most of the poor part allotted to him ; and supported by such 
acting, the piece will most probably have a run to which its own 
merits scarcely entitle it. 

Tuesday, June 29.—The revived ballad opera of the «« Jovial 
Crew, or the Merry Beggars,”’ succeeded the second represertation 
of «* My own Rival.” This Piece, which regarded as a dramatie 
composition is far below mediocrity, is interspersed with so many 
delicious old airs, that our critical faculties are charmed from their 
sterner purposes, and hastily pass over its glaring absurdities to 
catch the welcome expression of ‘‘ another old song for that.’’-— 
PreaRMAN introduced ‘‘ Ma chere amie,’’ ‘‘ Eveleen’s bower,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Woodpecker ;’’ all of which were encored, the two first 
enthusiastically. He was in good voice, and sang with great taste 
and feeling. 

Hearty was sustained by Mr. Kent very respectably, but we must 
own we miss our friend Isaacs extremely at this house. Dowron was 
the Justice Clack, and a most exquisite one indeed. The rest of the 
characters were well sustained, and the piece concluded with ap- 
plause ; but we do not think a is ae repetition of it will prove 
productive to the concern. 

Saturday, July 17.—‘‘ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, by Advertisement.’’ Much 
as we deprecate and regret the prevailing rage for imitation, jus- 
tice to the author, the exhibitor, and the manager, will not allow 
us to be silent when merit appears, either jn the piece or the per- 
former. That such is the case in the present instance, in our 
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opinion, does not admit of a doubt : and although a writer in the 
Sunday Monitor informed us, he considered the whole as ‘‘ very la 
la indeed,”’ a declaration which does as much credit to his powers 
of expression as his critical judgment, we do not hesitate to pro- 
hounce Mr, *****, (as the bills set forth) one of the best imitators 
of the present day, and the piece itself a pleasant little vehicle for 
the exértions of this whimsical mimic. It was received with une- 
quivocal applause, and if any thing could add to the triumph of the 
young adventurer, it was the burst of laughter which followed the 
entrance of Mr. Haruey to announce the piece for repetition. The 
poor manager was afraid to speak or move, as every gesture but 
revealed, to the great amusement of the audience, the close copy 
which had a moment before been presented to their observation. 
Monday, July 19.—** Self Sacrifice, or the Maid of the Cot- 
tage.’ Our limits will not allow us to enter into a long descrip- 
tion of this piece, which is the production of Mr. Soane. It is found- 
ed on the novel of the ‘° Siege of Rochelle,’’ and is merely an im- 
provement of Mr. Puixuips’s ‘‘ Heroine,’’ produced at Drury-lane 
last season. ‘Though: possessing considerable merit, it is far infe- 


rior to Mr. Soane’s other melo-drames. ‘The scenery, however, 
is well painted ; the music, by Reeve, pleasing ; and the acting 
excellent : such assistance would give popularity to a piece not pos- 
sessing half the interest of ‘‘ Self Sacrifice.” 


——>P}<<— 
KING’S THEATRE. 


1619. 
JUNE 29. Il Don Giovanni; Telemaque. 
‘uty 1. 11 Fanatico per la Musica, (first act) Divertisement; L’Inganno Fe- 
lice; Telemaque. 
3. Il Don Giovanni; Le Marchand D’ Esclaves. 
6. 11 Fanatico per la Musica ; L’Inganno Felice ; Le Marchand D’Esclaves, 
8. 11 Flaute Magico; Le Seducteur. 
10. Il Barbiere di Séviglia; Divertisement ; Telemaque. 
13. 11 Flanto Magico; Zephir. 
17. 11 Barbiere de Séviglia; Divertisement ; Les Ingénus. 
20. Il Don Giovanni; Le Marchand D’Esclaves. 
22. Il Flauto Magico; ibid. 
24. L’Inganno Felice ; I] Fanatico per La Musica; Adolphe et Matilde, 


IL FANATICO PER LA MUSICA. 
THURSDAY, July 1.—The wish to give a variety to the enter- 
tuinments of the Theatre, and relieve its consfant frequenters from 
the too frequent repetition of the ‘‘ Magic Flute’’, has induced 
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the manager to revive the first act of the above lively opera. The 
scope which it affords to the talents of the performers, and the 
brilliancy of the music, have procured for it a considerable popu- 
larity in this country, and though it has never taken a long run, 
it has from time to time, been repeated for benefits, and always 
with considerable success. The satire of the Italian school is too 
broad and coarse to be pleasing in this country, and the taste for 
music might certainly have been ridiculed with much more point 
and dramatic effect than it is in this opera; but there is here and 
there a situation of broad comic effect, which if well performed, 
cannot fail of producing mirth. We are not very sure of the name 
of the composer of this opera, and the bills are calculated only to 
mislead ; for they one evening announce it as the work of Meyex 
and another, as that of Mozart ;, that it is not the composition of 
the latter, we are fully confident; Meyer may, perhaps, have 
composed some pieces for it. Frvian has contributed’ to it, and we 
believe that a considerable portion of the music is Fioravanti's. 
Different performers, who have at various times appeared in it, 
have introduced pieces composed expressly for them, and it is 
therefore probable that the opera, as now given, ‘is a melange 
of those which have been most approved. There is nothing in the 
music deserving of peculiar commendation, it is throughout lively, 
but possesses none of those striking beauties which make a strong 
impression on the imagination. 

The principle charm of this representation was the admirable 
performance of AmproGeEtti, in the old gentleman, whose failing 
is the subject of the opera; every new character in which we see 
this vivacious performer impresses us with a still higher idea of 
his merit ; there is no description of acting which he has not tried, 
none in which he has not been eminently successful, from the 
terrible madness of Count Uberto, to the low humour of Pappageno ; 
indeed, we never saw an actor who so fully possessed the power of 
making something out of nothing ; for this, the insipidity of the 
Italian writers affords him ample scope; and no performer that 
ever was seen in this country, imparted to the flatness of the 
Italian comedy so much spirit and vivacity. His only defect 
arises out of this very excellence ; and we are often vexed to see 
him labouring hard and endeavouring to give a considerable por- 
tion of effect to a character, that in itself is wholly insignificant. 

His performance in this opera was one of his happiest efforts ; 
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nor could the enthusiasm, approaching to dotage, of the old mu- 
sician be more forcibly delineated. The bravura, in which he is 
giving tuition tothe orchestra rehearsing his overture, is an admi= 
rable composition, and was sung by AmBrogerri with prodigious 
effect : the rest of the opera was very ably performed. 


— >t 
THE MINOR DRAMA. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
MONDAY, July 5.—The indefatigable proprictor of this thriving 
establishment has, in the short period of a fortnight, contrived to 
adapt and produce two melo-drames from the third series’ of the 
‘< Tales of my Landlord.’ On reading the novels we did not consider 
them dramatic ; indeed, the author in his preface particularly men- 
tions that he avoided as much as possible the rendering them so, 
we therefore repaired to the Theatre rather undecided as to what 
effect the representation of their incidents might produce, when 
‘* swayed and fashioned’’ by the pen of the dramatist. The first 
piece, entitled ‘‘ Montrose,’’ and taken from the last of the tyvo 
novels, opened well, and the character of Ritt-Master Dalgetty 
was admirably sustained by Firzwittiams ; but the conclusion of 
it was confused, and altered from the story, we must confess in 
our idea, rather injudiciously. We were surprized too that the 
boldly designed character of Allan, with all its awful associattons, 
should have been fined down to the walking gentleman personated 
by Mr. Lee. <Annot Lyle found a delightful representative in Miss 
Corenanp. We cannot speak too highly of this young lady, and | 
though we are well aware her dawning merit has long been seen 
and duly appreciated by the public, we cannot resist expressing 
at every opportunity the delight we experience at each new corrus- 
cation of her genius, and the high hope we entertain of her future 
reputation. | 

<¢ The Bride of Lammermoor” is more intelligibly dramatised, 
but nevertheless it confirmed us in the opinion that the novels did 
not possess incident likely to produce much effect upon the stage. 
‘Time and place are unavoidably sacrificed in a most outrageous 
manner, and though the audience are willing to allow any period 
to elapse during the fall of the act-scene, the condensing of inci- 
dents which fill two thick 12mo, volumes intd a two act melo- 
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drame, occasions a confusion extremely perplexing to those-who are 
not acquainted with the story on which it is founded. 

Mr. Hunrtey is the Master of Ravenswood, and Miss Taytor the 
Lucy Ashton ; but we have seen them both (the lady especially) in 
characters which have appeared to us more adapted to their pecu- 
liar talents. We had expected, likewise, to find the indefatigable 
équivocating Culeb Balderstone represented by our old acquaintance 
Firzwititams, and had anticipated the comic look with which he 


- would have seized the Cooper’s spit, and have ‘‘ made quick con- 


veyance’”’ of its savoury load ‘‘ for the honour of the family ;*’ but 
here too was a disappointment. The best adapted and best sup- . 
ported character of the piece is Mr. Warxins’s Hayston of Buck- 
jaw. Heis avery clever young man, and we feel great pleasure 
in telling him we think so. 

The House fills remarkably well, and the ‘“* Siege of Troy” 
retains its power of attraction. 


COBURG THEATRE. 
MONDAY, June 23.—A new piece (as the bills inform us) but 
which is in fact nothing but an alteration of the well known opera 
the “‘ Virgin of the Sun,”’ was produced here under the title of “ ‘he 
Inca,’ for the purpose of introducing to a Surrey audience ‘* Mr. 
H. Kemate, of the Theatre Royal Drury-lane.’’ The piece has been 
got up with that taste and liberality which characterizes every pro- _ 
duction at this elegant little Theatre: and gratefil to the proprie- 
tors for the high treat their scenery and decorations afford us, we 
turn with pleasure from the acting which disgraces them to bestow 
our commendations where they are so justly due. The scene after 
the battle, and the interior of the temple of the sun, in beauty and 
effect have we should think rarely been equalled, and certainly never 
surpassed : the wealth of El Dorado has been lavished on this mimie 
Peru, and we have no doubt that the patronage of the public will 
repay it with interest. > 
Tuesday, July 13.—three new pieces were presented to the 
public entitled ‘‘ Glenarvon,"’ the ‘‘ Dead Alive,’’ and the ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of the Mist." The interlude, however, was soon discovered 
to be the “‘ Ghost’* newly christened, and its reception not being 
very flattering, it has been withdrawn, and a piece founded on the 
** Weather-cock’’ (in which Mr. Stanley, late of Drury-lane, sus- 
tains the character of Tristram Fickle) has suppliedits place. “‘ Gle- 
narvon,’’ and the ‘* Children of the Mist,’’ arc two melo dramas ; 
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the first founded on the well known novel of that name, and the 
latter tuken from the ‘* Legend of Montrose” in the last series of 
‘« Tales of my Landlord.’ They are both of them interesting piece$, 
and much better than any we have seen at this house. Mr. H. Kem- 
BLE appeared to great advantage in Glenarrvon. Mrs. W. Barry- 
MORE is a very interesting actress, and deserves our warmest com- 
mendations for-the spirit and good sense which characterizes her ex- 
ertions. Her combat in the ‘‘ Children of the Mist”’ is surprising, 
as is likewise that of Messrs. Hower and Brap ey, both of which 
merited and attained the most unequivocal approbation ; we should 
ask pardon of these two gentlemen for forgetting their wrestling 
match in the ** Inca,’’ which was one of the most effectual exhibi- 
tions of the sort we ever witnessed. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 

MONDAY, July 12.—The Bride of Lammermoor, or the Mer- 
maid's Well,’’ from the third Series of the ‘‘ Tales of my Land- 
lord.’” Mr. Moncrierr has dramatised the story with great judg- 
ment, and we are only sorry the abilities of the performers are in- 
adequate to the task of its representation ; they, however, do their 
best, and as the president of the nightingale club most pertinently 
remarks, ‘‘ the best can do no better.’’ The whole of the scenery 
is new, and reflects great credit on the painter. We were particu- 
larly pleased with the ‘* distant view of Wolf's crag by moon- 
light,’’ and the ‘* Fatal Well’ in the lord keeper’s grounds. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this Theatre without mention- 
ing the graceful and extraordinary performances of the Madelles. 
** Ferzi, and the young American, on the tight and slack ropes ; 
they certainly surpass any feats of the kind we have ever seen. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 

MONDAY, July 12 —A new water piece founded, we believe, on 
‘the novel of the ‘“‘ Eve of San Pietro,’’ and entitled the “ Idiot 
Heir,’’ from the pen of Mr. Miner, the author of ‘‘ Barmecide,”’ 
and ‘‘ Jew of Lubeck,’’ was produced at this theatre, and received 
with much approbation. The dresses are extremely splendid and ap- 
propriate, and the hostile elements were introduced with great effect 
in the last scene. The performers exert themselves to the utmost 
in support of the piece, and it would be hard indeed to withhold 
from them the desired meed of applause, when they literally go 
through fire and water to obtain it, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— Pete 

WE fully agree with W. H. that the limits of our ‘“ General Review’? might 
be advantageously extended. To Dramatic Articles it is our intention, sys- 
tematically, to award a preference, but still to works of another nature, our 


. remarks will be guided by the prior value of their claims. 


A. B. whose :axdour and intelligence command our warmest encomium, is 
requested to ob-erve, that, with proper encouragement, we shall publish an 
“« Appendix’ to our half-yearly volume, in which every document of theatrical 
importance will be carefully preserved. 

In our next number we hope to present its readers with an additional leaf 
from the “‘ Diary of an Unemployed Actor ;” a work which has furnished some 
among the most amusing pages of this miscellany. 

We do not delight, to use the language of Cottey CiBBeER, in choaking of 
singing-birds, but we think the communication of G. W. Z. ought, in tender- 
ness, to be suppressed. It has many lines of much opening merit, but we 
leave our correspondent to judge if such rhymes can be tolerated, as, Pan- 
taloon and bloom; rouge aud woos; or gone and home? If he will revise 
this ‘* effort,’’ or “‘ favour us with another,’’ it shall be duly considered, and 
if possibie, adopted. 

Justus is not only an unjust but an ungenerous observer. If we have, as 
he admits, ‘‘ improved the execution of our plates, and also printed this work 
with a superior type, upon a superior paper,’’ we cannot help thinking that 
most material advantages have been achieved. As to the mode in which this 
Work is arranged, we have too strong a remembrance of the ‘* Old Man and 


his Ass,” to tamper with its management for the gratification of any indi- 
vidual opinion. 


We are extremely obliged to Dublin for the length to which his labours have 
extended, The spirit of his prefatory remarks is candid, if not energetic, but 
there is a vein of malignance and mistake running through the observations up- 
on a particular essay, which render them unworthy of serious consideration. 

The ** Acrostic” to 4rabella, &c. we must decline, but shall be glad to hear 
again from the writer. 


We shall insert the second “ Song’’ as communicated by M. LemAN REpE in 
our next, 


Our old Correspondent E. R. will not, perhaps, regret to hear that the gen- 
tleman who conducted this miscellany at the period to which her letter alludes, 
has again been engaged for its superintendence. We shall treat the ‘« Hints” &é 
at an early opportunity, with all the respect they merit. 

A memoir of Mr. Macreapy having so lately made its appearance in the 
THEATRICAL INQUISITOR, an accompaniment of that nature to the annexed 
faithful portrait of that excellent actor; might be decmed superfluous.—The 
patrons and readers of the THEATRICAL INQUISITOR are respectfully informed, 
that although they may expect and rely upon seeing jine engravings and 
strong resemblances of our best performers (who have perhaps been intro- 
duced previously in the work) they will not receive a repetition of the bio- 
graphy. 

*,* An unexpected accident, which it would be needless to explain, has re- 
duced us tot : 


sion of a half | ect in the present Number, which will, however, faithfully be 
given in our next. 





Hewrit, Paixter, 145, Hicn HoLporn. 





necessity of soliciting the indulgence of our readers for the omis-_ 


